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Fixing the Price of Wool 


Those who have been reading the 
National Wool Grower had no doubt 
reached the conclusion that there was 
little possibility of the government fix- 
ing the price of wool. The officers of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion had reached that conclusion after 
the most painstaking effort to size up 
the situation. However, in a time of 
war what seems unnecessary one day 
becomes a vital necessity the next, and 
this is well illustrated in the case of 
wool. Up until the latter part of March 
the war seemed to be progressing fa- 


the standpoint of the government and 
the public, and therefore, the National 
Council of Defense determined that the 
price of wool should be fixed. 

The secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association had remained in 
Washington from the middle of Febru- 
ary until the latter part of March en- 
deavoring to learn the government’s 
On the latter 
date he returned West convinced that 
nothing would be done. On April 12 
there came from Washington a di- 
spatch stating that the National Coun- 


attitude toward wool. 


Coffey, Urbana, Illinois; Thomas Aus- 
tin, Salt Lake City, Utah, and the sec- 
retary of the National Wool Growers 
Association as a committee to proceed 
to Washington and confer with the 
government. In addition to these men, 
Mr. J. D. Holliday of the National 
Wool Warehouse and Lewis Penwell 
of Helena, Montana, as well as three 
representatives of farm sheep organi- 
zations attended all the meetings. 
The first meeting of the council and 
the growers was held on April 18. At 
this time the subject was discussed 
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vorably for the Allied cause, but a 
turn in events followed and it became 
apparent that if the Allies were to win 
the United States would have to be- 
come a greater factor in the fighting 
than had been anticipated by most of 
our authorities. As time passed it de- 
veloped that more and more men would 
be needed and the problem of clothing 
them became paramount. Then it was 
also clear that wool prices were ad- 
vancing and that huge government or- 
ders would quickly force the values of 
wool beyond the 75-cent mark. Sucha 
condition was undesirable both from 


cil of Defense had decided to fix the 
The National Wool 
Growers Association at once wired the 
council suggesting that the wool pro- 
ducers thought such a course undesir- 
able, but that in any event they would 
like to be heard before anything was 
done. The chairman of the council im- 
mediately wired inviting the associa- 
tion to send a committee to Washing- 
ton to represent the producers. Pres- 
ident Hagenbarth at once appointed 
the following committee: Dr. J. M. 
Wilson, Douglas, Wyoming; H. C. 
Campbell, Flagstaff, Arizona; W. C. 


prices of wool. 


rather broadly, but the growers and 
the council seemed far apart in their 
ideas on many important particulars. 
However several joint meetings were 
held later and the council finally agreed 
to give the growers the price of wool 
which prevailed on July 30 of last year. 
The government recognized this basis 
as partially fixed, because it is the basis 
on which the government purchased a 
quantity of wool from the dealers. The 
growers insisted that. they were en- 
titled to the present basis of values 
which range from four ‘to ten cents 
above July prices. But the pressing 
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needs of the government for wool, of 
course, were paramount, and the wool 
growers of the country would be last 
among its citizens to embarrass it even 
though they had the power to do so. 
Therefore, the growers consented to 
accept this basis of values provided the 
government would assume the cost of 
handling the wool on its delivery to the 
market by the grower. In accepting 
the government’s basis of prices, the 
growers presented the following state- 
ment to the council: 
Washington, D. C. 
April 24, 1918. 
Council of National Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 

A committee representing the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association hav- 
ing been called to Washington by the 
chairman of the Council of National 
Defense to consider the proposal to fix 
the price of wool grown in the United 
States, submits the following sugges- 
tions on behalf of wool producers: 


1. The wool producers of the United 
States have not asked the government 
to fix the price of wool, and it is the 
judgment of producers that price fixing 
is not desirable. However, in view of 
the fact that your council considers the 
needs of the government in regard to 
wool, as overshadowing the interest of 
producers, we submit the following 
proposal as a method for putting into 
effect the values of wool proposed by 
your council. We, however, desire to 
state that the proposed values are far 
below present market values and are 
materially lower than we believe to be 
justified. 

2. The entire administration in- 
volved in this wool program should 
rest in the hands of a committee of 
three, one of whom should be recom- 
mended by the producers. 

3. The government should license 
selling agents in the existing and well 
defined wool concentration centers, to 
which all wool may be shipped. 


4. The government should appoint 
the necessary members of committees 
to be known as Valuation Committees, 
whose duty it shall be to appraise all 
wools on the basis fixed by the govern- 
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ment. Such committees to consist of 
three men, two of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the government and _ the 
third to be selected by the selling agent 
in whose warehouse the wool is stored, 
provided, however, where appropriate 
arrangements can be made wool may 
be appraised at the point of origin. 

5. The government should assume 
all expenses incident to the handling, 
storage, selling, valuing, insuring and 
transporting all wool after its delivery 
to the selling agent by the producer. 

6. That immediately on the present- 
ation of a bill of lading the selling 
agent shall on behalf of the govern- 
ment advance to the owner of such 
wool, free of all cost, 75 per cent of 
the estimated value of such wool and 
on the final appraisement of all wool 
the selling agent shall advance to the 
owner, on behalf of the government, all 
moneys that may be due. 

7. The government to prepare and 
circulate at the earliest moment tables 
showing the approximate grease values 
of each grade of wool grown in each 
of the different sections of the country. 

8. In accepting the proposed basis 
of values the producers understand 
that these values only apply to such 
wools as may yet be marketed during 
1918 and such portion of the 1917 clip 
as remains in the growers’ hands.” 

The council took this matter under 
advisement and after a conference on 
April 29, agreed to assume the charges 
for handling the wool; the grower, of 
course, to pay freight and interest on 
any advance he may draw. 

The plan as it now stands is’ as fol- 
lows: The grower is to accept for his 
wools delivered at the Atlantic sea- 
board the prices which prevailed on 
July 30, 1917, and which have been 
agreed on. The grower pays the 
freight on his wool and has the priv- 
ilege of consigning it to any recognized 
wool house in Portland, Oregon, San 


Francisco, St. Louis, Chicago, Boston 


or Philadelphia, and it is probable other 
points will be designated for concen- 
tration. On arrival the wool dealer re- 
ceives the wool and when necessary 
grades it into the different grades pre- 
scribed by the government. As soon 
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as it is graded the government appoints 
two expert appraisers and the wool 
dealer, representing the grower, ap- 
points a third. These three men ap- 
praise the wool and determine the 
price the grower shall receive for it 
As soon as it is appraised the dealer 
advances to the grower all inoney due 
him. The government has the option 
of taking out of each clip all wool that 
is suitable for its needs. That which 
remains is turned over by the govern- 
ment to mills where it will be used for 
civilian purposes. 

Mr. Lewis Penwell of Helena, Mon- 
tana, has been appointed by the Coun- 
cil of Defense as Wool Administrator 
for the government. Mr. Penwell is a 
Western wool grower and a man of un- 
usual ability. We bespeak for him a 
successful administration and feel sure 
the government has made a wise se- 
lection. Mr. Penwell’s address will be 
Washington where he may be reached 
by addressing the War 
Board. A committee has been se- 
lected to assist in working out the de- 
tails of the entire plan. 


Industries 


This commit- 
tee consists of one man appointed by 
the growers, one by the dealers and 
one by the manufacturers. James H. 
Moyle, a wool grower of Utah, but now 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
has been chosen to represent the grow- 
ers on this administrative board. Many 
details are yet to be worked out, but 
the matter is in the hands of able men 
and its success is assured. 


Naturally, there will be some who 
are dissatisfied with the plan, as well 
as the prices agreed on. But all of 
these must remember this country is 
at war and everyone must make many 
sacrifices if the great objects of the 
war are to be achieved, and that must 
always be the first consideration. When 
we understand the need of the govern- 
ment we must admit that the prices 
fixed are fair to all concerned. The 
wool grower who thinks of his own in- 
dividual needs may not be satisfied 
with the price, but when he considers 
the broader grounds upon which the 
action has been taken, we believe he 
will acquiesce in good spirit. The 
growers who attended these confer- 
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ences are unanimous in the belief that 
the Council of Defense intended to be 
absolutely fair to the wool grower and 
he was shown every courtesy and con- 
sideration. The National Wool Grow- 
ers Association has pledged to the gov- 
ernment its whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion in putting the plan into effect and 
in this we know we shall have the ac- 
tive support of wool growers every- 
where. 

Below we submit 
which shows the 
values agreed on. 


a list of prices 
scoured basis of 
We have added to 
this the shrinkage and the equivalent 
grease price. The shrinkage we have 


used is the average for the entire 
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buy wool would be to buy below the 
government’s fixed price. As ,the 
grower can draw 75 per cent of the 
value of his wool on a bill of lading 
that should give him enough money to 
carry him through. So we see no ex- 
cuse for selling to speculators. The 
Western grower with less than a car 
of wool may be justified in selling at 
home unless he can combine his ship- 
ment with that of someone else so as 
to make up a carload. But the man 
with a carload has an opportunity now 
to have his wool graded and for the 
first time in his life will find out what 
his wool is actually worth. Neces- 


sarily much detail of the plan remains 
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more wool than it can 
grade and dispose of with dispatch. As 
a great deal of wool is now shorn, ly- 
ing unprotected on the ground, we be- 
lieve it is the part of wisdom for the 
wool grower to start this wool to mar- 
ket as soon as possible. Decide on the 
wool commission firm that you want 
to handle your wool and send it for- 
ward. 


The prices agreed on follow: 


WOOL VALUES PROPOSED BY 
GOVERNMENT. 

Shrink Best Greace Aver. Grease Infer. Grease 
Fine & fine 
medium 
staple .. ..65 1.75 
Fine & fine 
medium 
clothing ..66 1.65 


accumulate 


61% 1.73 60% 1.70 59% 


56% 1.63 55% 1.60 54% 








Western country, but many wools will 
be found that vary from this average. 
Those shrinking less than the average 
will give a higher grease price, while 
those shrinking more will give a lower 
price. 

The grower recommended to the 
government that it should prohibit the 
buying and selling of wool until after 
it had been appraised. Whether that 
will be done or not is as yet unknown. 
We, however, desire to express our 
opinion that the grower’s interest will 
be served best by consigning his wool 
to some recognized wool house and 
having it appraised and paid for in an 
orderly manner. As the final price of 
the wool is fixed, the only incentive to 
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to be worked out and there will be 
some delays not anticipated. 
How great the delays in grading and 
appraising the wools will be cannot 
now be anticipated. The grower can 
borrow from the dealer to whom he 
sends his wool 75 per cent of its value, 
but in making these loans, the grower 
should figure that on most of the wool 
it will require from three to six months 
from the date of shipment until the 
wool will have been appraised and de- 
livered to manufacturers. In order to 
facilitate grading and handling of the 
wool, the government now proposes to 
limit each wool dealer in the amount of 
wool that he shall handle. In other 
words, no one firm will be allowed to 


now 


% staple .61 1.68 65% 1.63 63% 1.60 62% 
% clothing.63 1.60-2 59% 1.58 58% 1.53 56% 
High %*% 

staple .. ..55 1.45 
High % 

clothing ..56 1.42 
3% staple ..54 1.40 
% clothing.56 1.37 


65% 1.42 64% 1.40 63 


62% 1.39 61% 1.37 60% 
64% 1.37 63 1.35 62% 
60% 1.34 59 1.32 58% 


Low *% 
staple .. ..53 1.35 63% 1.32 62% 1.30 61% 
Low *% 
clothing ..54 1.32 60% 1.29 5914 1.27 58% 
High % 
staple .. ... 50 1.32 66 1.29 64% 1.27 638% 
High % 


clothing ..51 1.30 
% staple ..48 1.28 
Low % 

staple _..... 471.17 64 1.15 61 1.13 60 
Common 

and braid.42 1.07 62 1.05 61 


63% 1.27 63% 1.25 62% 
66% 1.26 65% 1.24 64% 


1.03 60 


The grower pays only the freight, 
and interest on the advance he draws 
at 6 per cent. 
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FOREST GRAZING PERMITS 





I enclose herewith a sheet showing 
the total grazing allowances author- 
ized by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the present grazing season. 

District 1 comprises the state of 
Montana and the northern part of the 
State of Idaho. 

District 2 the state of Colorado, the 
eastern half of Wyoming and the two 
National Forests in the western part 
of South Dakota. 

District 3 Arizona and New Mexico. 

District 4 Utah, Nevada, the 
southern part of Idaho. 

District 5 the state of California. 

District 6 the states of Oregon and 
Washington. 

District 7 the states of Arkansas and 
Florida and the purchase areas in the 
Appalachian states. 

Several of the forests have been con- 
solidated during the past year, which 
will account for apparent increases in 
numbers. These consolidations are 
noted on the sheet. From our point of 
view the total showing for the present 
grazing season is very satisfactory. Al- 
though we considered the National 
Forests closely stocked, the number 
of cattle has been increased about 240,- 
000 head and the number of sheep by 
over half a million. With the excep- 
tion of two forests in Colorado, the 
bulk of this increase has been brought 
about through readjustment of the 
ranges, closer utilization of the forage, 
and in a few cases the opening up of 
new ranges through the building of 
trails and the improvement of water- 
ing facilities. 


and 


In the state of Colorado we have 
opened up to sheep an area in the Bat- 
tlement Forest which for this year will 
carry about 10,000 head. This area has 
been closed to sheep grazing for’a 
number of years. 

On the Gunnison Forest in Colorado, 
which was opened to sheep grazing for 
the first time last year, we will carry 
for the year 1918 about 57,000 head of 
sheep. 

The most satisfactory point involved 
in the opening to sheep grazing of 
these areas on these two Forests is 
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that the sheep are owned entirely by 
the .small nearby settlers, men who 
have found it to their interests to carry 
small numbers of sheep, in many in- 
stances not a full band, which, consid- 
ering the early attitude of the stock- 
men in that region, is very gratifying 
to the Forest officers. 

The largest increase for any one dis- 
trict is District 2, where the number 
of sheep has been increased over 150,- 
000 head. 

In the state of California the number 
has been increased by about 130,000 
head. Most of these sheep have been 
placed on the high ranges of the Sier- 
ras which for a number of years were 
closed to this class of grazing. 

On the Bighorn Forest in northeast- 
ern Wyoming the number of sheep has 
been increased by over 18,000 head. 

The largest Forest we have, from a 
sheep carrying point of view, is the 
Humboldt in Nevada which for the 
present year will carry a total of 364,- 
000 sheep. The next largest is the Rio 
Grande in Colorado which will carry a 
total of 284,000 sheep. The Caribou in 
Idaho is the third, with 281,000 head of 
sheep. 

It is gratifying to us to realize that 
we have been able to accommodate 
these increased numbers without in 
any way overstocking the ranges or re- 
ducing the output of fat lambs. A 
large portion of the increase has been 
possible on account of our close study 
of the various ranges through our 
reconnaissance parties, which work has 
shown us clearly where ranges were 
understocked, the feed not fully util- 
ized, and also the possibility of the 
double use of range through the graz- 
ing of both cattle and sheep on the 
same ranges. 

WILL C. BARNES, 
Assistant Forester. 





FROM CENTRAL MONTANA 





Range sheep on the whole are in ex- 
cellent condition this spring. The past 
winter was not as severe as the last 
three winters have been, for we had 
good thawing weather right after 
every fall of snow. Most of the sheep 
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were fed hay in the valley. 
made a good growth. I am looking 
after 2,400 head of breeding ewes from 
two to six years old. The loss in this 
hunch was 12 head from December first 
to April first, an exceedingly light loss. 
The ewes are in excellent condition for 
lambing in May. The weather from 
March 14 to April 1 was extra warm 
and clear. Grass is starting well as 
there is plenty of moisture in the 
ground. Of course, some bands did not 
do as well, as some men are not so 
careful and lack experienced judgment 
in handling sheep. To my knowledge 
no great number of sheep have changed 
hands, but good sheep are certainly 
high. Prospects for the sheep owners 
are very good. Help in lambing will 
be scarce even with good wages. The 
lip and leg trouble did not become very 
bad so far as I can learn. I treated a 
few with good results, losing none. The 
sheep business is not so promising as 
to range conditions. A fellow will have 
to buy land to stay in the business and 
that is no small expense. About all of 
the sheep are now on the range, no 
feeding except a’ few poor Cotswold 
bucks. Coyotes are not so serious as 
in former years. At the price of sheep 
and wool and with the need of cloth- 
ing and good meat, the bounty on coy- 
otes should be at least $10 a head. 
LINN L. GIVLER, Montana. 


The wool 





A SHEEP KILLING BIRD 





In New Zealand a bird known as the 
kea is causing considerable losses to 
the sheepmen. The bird is a large 
species of parrot and attacks and kills 
full grown sheep. In making its at- 
tack it always attaches itself to the 
wool in the vicinity of the kidney and 
with its powerful beak tears through 
the skin and flesh until the kidney fat 
is exposed. This fat is devoured by 
the bird and of course causes the death 


' of the sheep. At shearing time it is no 


uncommon thing to find sheep which 
have escaped, badly scarred in the re- 
gion of the kidney. 


These parrots are now so numerous 
that the government of New Zealand 
is urged to place a bounty on them. 
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Western Lambs as Harvesters of Corn 


‘Thousands of Western lambs were 
fattened in the corn fields of the Mid- 
dle West last year. The farmers who 
bought them bettered market coadi- 
tions for Western sheepmen, because 
they competed with the packers for 
these lambs and forced up the price. 
Except in scattered cases farmers iost 
money on them and mainly because 
the widespread agitation to eat no 
lamb and mutton in order that more 
wool might be grown restricted the 
consumption of lamb and depressed 
the market. Had this misguided agi- 
they would 
have had money and the demand for 
lambs to feed in corn fields would have 
been greater this fall than ever be- 
[ But because they lost moiney, 


tation never developed 


tore. 
farmers are likely to be a little “chary” 
in taking hold of lambs for feeding in 
corn fields this year. 

Under normal conditions, however, 
there is no reason why farmers siould 
hold out on harvesting a part of their 
corn crops with lambs. Labor is sire 
to be scarce and the assistance of the 
lambs in gathering the crop is a very 
important item. Agitation against the 
consumption of mutton and lamb is 
not likely to again be a “bugaboo” to 
the market. In fact, the Food Adminis- 
tration has come out flatly in favor of 
the use of these meats. Of course, the 
lambs must be bought within the 
‘bounds of reason. It is to the inter- 
est of neither the grower nor feeder 
of the lambs to conduct the feeding 
operation at a loss. 

In addition to purchasing so that 
there is a fair margin of profit between 
cost and selling price, there are fac- 
tors involved in selecting and handling 
lambs that are essential to the success 
of the feeding operation. 

Classes of feeders—Lambs greatly 
outnumber all other classes of feeders 
and hence form the bulk used in the 
corn field. During the past 
years, ewes have been so much in de- 
mand for breeding that those sold as 
feeders have been too defective in 
teeth to eat ear corn well. There are 


few 


W. C. Coffey 


too few yearling wethers for one to 
count on being able to buy them. Be- 
sides a percentage of them is likely 
to be checked in their consumption of 
corn by shedding their center pair of 
teeth. Old wethers are even scarcer 
3ecause most of the 
feeders used in corn fields are lambs 


than yearlings. 


the remainder of this discussion will 
be made in connection with them, but 
with few exceptions what is said would 
hold true for other sheep. 

Important factors in selection—For 
field feeding thrift is the ost import- 
ant thing to secure in feeder lambs. 





It is not easy definitely to determine 
by a casual inspection in the stock 
yards whether or not a certain lot of 


lambs is unthrifty. Healthy lambs 








In the Cornfield 
that have just passed through an un- 


usually long, hard trip 
tired and so weakened by hunger as 
to act as if they are very unthrifty. 
Barring such exceptions thrifty lembs 
carry their heads well up and their 
ears alert. Their backs are 
level and they are not tucked up at 
the rear flanks. Their eyes are bright 
and they walk with a deliberate, iirm, 
measured step. Usually their skins are 
clean and pink and their wool sligitly 
moist or oily to the touch. 

If the purchase is made on the open 
markest Western lambs should be se- 
lected, for thin native Jambs are so 
frequently unthrifty that they should 
not be used unless it is known that 
their thin condition is due solely to 
lack of feed. 

In addition to being thrifty, a choice 


may be so 


alsnost 


lamb for the corn field should be 
smooth in pelt, rugged but not coarse 


_in build and covered with close ccm- 


pact wool, similar to that of the Down 
mutton breeds. As between lambs hav- 
ing loose, shaggy wool and those hav- 
ing close, dense, Merino-like wool, the 
latter are better, as such fleeces more 
effectively protect the skin from rain 

No one breed or crossbreed cau be 
said to be superior to any other. Pure 
Merino lambs do not gain as fast and 
are heavier in pelt than lambs pro- 
duced as most feeder lambs are; by 
crossing mutton rams on grade range 
Merino ewes. 

In weight fifty-five to sixty pcund 
lambs, it is important to get a good 
sort or the privilege of rejecting all 
undesirables such as unthrifty lambs, 
ram lambs and cripples. As a rule the 
larger the number bought, the greeter 
the privilege given in sorting; hence it 
may be advisable for several farmers 
to co-operate in buying. It pays to 
throw out the undesirables even if 
more per hundred weight must be ziv- 
en for the purchase. 

Management—from the stock yards 
to the farm—Pefore the lambs leave 
the yards they should be dipped if 
ticks or lice can be found on them, In 
case sheep have scab mites they are 
placed under control of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

Unless the purchaser orders other- 
wise his lambs are likely to be loaded 
on cars the same day they are dipped. 
This should not be done, for besides 
being soaking wet, they are more or 
less exhausted from being passed 
through the dip. If they are placed 
in the cars at once and shipped, the 
cold night air fanning about them is 
almost sure to develop severe colds 
and pneumonia, which will result in 
losses by death. It is better to ieave 
them in the yards over night, 
them water and hay and let then: be- 
come rested and almost dry before 
shipping them. 

In driving feeder lambs from the 
railway station to the farm they shculd 


give 
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be allowed to scatter out and graze 
along the roadside. By getting a bite 
here and there they do not gorge 
themselves sufficiently to cause diges- 
tive disorders and perhaps death. Up- 


on arriving at the farm they should , 


be placed in a dry lot over night and 
fed good hay, such as clover or al- 
falfa. Their thirst should be satisfied 
gradually, and it is well not to give 
them water until they are partially 
filled with hay. Salt should not be 
given until the second day. Only a 
small quantity should be given at first, 
but the amount should be gradually 
increased so that in a few days the 
sheep may have it whenever they 
want it. 

Starting on feed—In the morning 
following their first night at the farm 
the lambs should be given all the hay 
they will eat. Then after the dew is 
off the grass they should be driver to 
the fields to graze. After they have 
been out two or four hours, they 
should be driven back to the lots and 
given hay. The object in this kind 
of handling is to get the lambs to feed- 
ing On forage without causing sccurs 
or other digestive disturbances. Af- 
ter the second day some successful 
feeders would give the lambs a free 
run on the green feed, while others 
would take as much as ten days to get 
them accustomed to it. 

Less time is required if sufficient 
pasture such as blue grass, timothy or 
clover is available alongside the corn 
to induce the lambs to stay on it inmost 
of the time during the first week. But 
if the feeder has little or no pasture 
and a large area of corn in which rape 
and soy beans are growing, the prob- 
lem is different. In cases of this sort 
it takes a week to ten days before 
it is safe to let the lambs get all of 
their feed in the corn field, and so long 
as there is a heavy growth of rape 
and beans, they should be kept out 
of the corn at night and in the morn- 
ing until most of the dew has dried 
off. Feeding on the wet rape, far- 
ticularly, is likely to cause digestive 
troubles, such as scours and bloat. 
During early fall the lot used as night 
quarters is more convenient if located 
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in the corn field, for the manure is 
retained in the field and little driving 
is necessary to corral the lambs. The 
lot can be easily constructed with 
woven wire. 

Various Considerations in feeding— 
The length of the feeding period in 
sheeping down corn varies approxi- 
mately from sixty to ninety days and 
the amount of gain produced should 
be from fifteen to twenty five pounds, 
based on market weights. The lambs 
each eat about a pound and a half of 
good corn daily, after they have be- 
come accustomed to it and the total 
amount required per head ranges from 
1.75 to 2.25 bushels. The total amount 
that each will consume depends in 
part on the supplementary feed avail- 
able. As already stated those who 
are properly prepared for this type of 
feeding grow green feed, not only in 
corn, but also in the fields nearby. 
There are feeders, however, with very 
little supplementary feed who under- 
take to sheep down corn. They feed 
more corn, than do those that have 
plenty of forage and pasture and their 
task is more difficult. 


Feeders who have a_ considerable 
amount of forage and pasture prefer 
to get their lambs about the middle of 
September. So long as the supply of 
forage is abundant the feeding process 
is comparatively simple after the 
lambs have become accustomed to the 
feed. But in all cases it pays to give 
them careful attention. A thousand or 
more lambs require the time of a good 
man through most of the feeding pe- 
riod. By saving a few lambs each 
month he earns his wages and the ad- 
ditional gains resulting from his at- 
tention make his services a profitable 
investment. 

Lambs feeding in corn should never 
be short on roughage. After most of 
the rape, soy beans, and the forage 
and pasture outside of the corn ‘ield 
have been cleaned up, the lambs take 
to the corn for the bulk of their feed. 
As a result they are likely to reauire 
more corn for a given amount of gain, 
but worse still, deaths are likely to oc- 
cur from eating too much corn. It is 


at this time that the lambs should be 





_ sirable rate of gain. 
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confined to limited areas in the corn 
and given dry roughage. Clover and 
alfalfa hay are the best roughages, but 
oat and wheat straw are far better 
than none. Corn silage can be used 
but from the limited experience feed- 
ers have had with it in this connection 
it seems that it does not lessen the 
probability of losses from overfeeding 
as do the dry roughages. A combina- 
tion of one-eighth pound cottonseed or 
linseed meal per head per day and all 
the corn silage and oat straw the 
lambs want will give better results 
than silage alone. The cottonseed or 
linseed meal should be fed with the 
silage. 

Estimates indicate that lambs will 
eat nfore than one-half to two-thirds 
pounds clover or alfalfa hay per head 
per day in racks placed in the corn 
field. They might eat more if driven 
to the dry lot at night and given free 
access to the hay. Little is known as 
to the amounts of straw and silage 
they will eat, but probably not more 
than one-fourth pound of the former 
and one pound of the latter. 


* If there is a normal amount of pas- 
ture and forage in the fields, it should 
not be necessary to feed any other 
roughage for the first half to two- 
thirds of the feeding period. In case 
mothing but very succulent forage is 
available, however, it is advisable to 
put dry roughage in racks, where the 
lambs can get to it whenever they 
want it. It will help in preventing 
scours and for this purpose it seems 
that straw is as good as hay. 

Use pigs to clean up after the lambs 
—It is best to move the lambs from 
an old to a new area in the corn field 
before they have entirely consumed 
the corn on the old area. If this is 
not done they will be forced to hunt 
for feed, and as it becomes scarce they 
will not get enough to produce the de- 
In fact it is ad- 
visable to use one pig to every ten 
lambs to clean up after them. It will 
do no harm to allow shoats and lambs 
to feed together on the same area. By 
using this combination of animals very 
little of the corn is wasted. 

Caring for sick lambs—It is import- 
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sick 
while it is in the early stages of its 
One can develop this power 
oniy by close observation. For this 
reason the practice of driving the 
lambs into a lot at night in case of 
trouble is advisable because it gives 
one an opportunity to look all of the 
lambs over. As they are being turned 
out next morning they should be in- 
spected closely and it is good practice 
to drive any back into the lot that lag 
behind dragging their feet and seem 
indifferent to feed. Put them in a 
small lot, the hospital lot, and keep 


sickness. 
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helps to give a physic of castor oii or 
Epsom salts. 
of magnesia (magnesium hydroxide) 
given in doses of three ounces in equal 
parts of warm water every two hcurs 
is effective. 
until six to eight ounces of magnesia 
have been given. 


In stubborn cases milk 


Continue this treatment 


Bloat—Except in severe cases bloat 


can frequently be cured by placing 
in the mouth a wooden bit about the 
size of a broomstick handle. It should 
be drawn up tight to the corners of 
the mouth and kept in this position 
until the bloat subsides. 


The function 


17 


the insertion is to be made and it will 
be easier to insert the trocar if ai: in- 
cision is first made through the skin 


with a sharp knife. The direction giv- 
en to the trocar should be slightly 
downward and forward towards the 
right or opposite elbow of the sheep. 

Pneumonia—Cases of pneumonia 
may develop ,indications of which are 
heavy breathing with the head and 
ears drooping and watery discharges 
from the nose and eyes. The animals 
should be taken at once to warm, dry 
quarters, free from draughts. This is 
the most important part of the treat- 





Car of Shropshire Lambs Shown at the Salt Lake Stock Show by F. A. Starkweather, Blackfoot, Idaho, - 


them there until the next day or until 
they are eager to go out to feed. 

Indigestion—Often lambs suffer 
from indigestion which a physic of 
two to three ounces (two to three 
tablespoons) of castor oil or three to 
four ounces of Epsom salts given as a 
drench may correct. If quick action 
seems necessary place an ounce of cas- 
tor oil with the salts. 

Scours—Lambs that are scouring 
badly should be confined to the dry 
lot and given dry hay. Except in se- 
vere cases this treatment will effect a 


cure in a few days. Oftentimes it 


and Sold at 26 Cents Per Pound 


of the bit is to keep the mouth open 
and to relax the muscles of the throat 
so that gas can escape from the 
paunch. Another very good remedy 
for bloat consists of three ounces of 
castor oil, one of turpentine and one- 
half ounce of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia. As a last resort the trocar and 
cannula may be effectively used in cur- 
ing bloat. The insertion should be 
made at a point equidistant from the 
last rib, the edge of the loin and the 
hip point. In order to prevent infec- 
tion tincture of iodine should be thor- 
oughly rubbed over the place where 


ment, but it will help if a laxative con- 
sisting of one and one-half ounces of 
castor oil is given. Also one-halt 
ounce of aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
which acts as a stimulant, should be 
given about every four hours until 
the animal shows decided imprcve- 
ment. 





LIGHT RAINS 





On May 9% a light rain fell over parts 
of Nevada, Utah and Idaho. While 
the fall was only a fifth of an inch it 
will be beneficial. 
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GREAT LINCOLN SHEEP SALE 





The dispersal sale of that world fam- 
ous flock of pedigreed Lincoln sheep, 
the property of the late Mr. John 
Pears of Lincolnshire, England, took 
place at the home farm on Wednes- 
day, March 13, 1918, when some sen- 
sational prices were made. The fiock 
was one of the oldest in England and 
had won upwards of 700 prizes at the 
leading shows. The flock was in or- 
dinary breeding condition and with- 
cut exception they all possessed great 
bone and very good wool. The feature 
of the sale, however, was the stud ram 
Mere A-l, lambed 1916. He isa 
really beautiful sheep of great size and 
exceptional merit. He is considered to 
be quite the ‘best ram offered by auc- 
tion in England in recent years. He 
possesses a grand fleece and has wool 
right down his legs. His dock, back 
and neck are remarkably good, ana he 
has a typical masculine head, well cov- 
ered with wool. His legs are well set 
at every corner and he has enormous 
bone. All the principal breeders were 
round him like a swarm of bees, and 
when he came into the ring, $750 was 
immediately offered. There were bids 
all around the ring up to $1250 and 
then three breeders stuck to him till 
he was finally knocked down to Mr. 
Clifford Nicholson of Horkstow Man- 
or, Barton on Humber, Lincolnshire, 
England, for the great price of $2250. 
In Mr. Nicholson’s flock he is to be 
used as a sire and we shall be very 
interested to see what kind of lambs 
he leaves out of the grand Dudding 
bred ewes, which founded this owner’s 
flock. 


The rams lambed in 1917 were a 
good lot and well grown. Here 2gain 
Mr. Clifford Nicholson was a very 
prominent purchaser, buying several 
of the best. His first six rams aver- 
aged him $700 each. Of the other 
breeders, Mr. Dean gave $525 for one; 
Mr. Cartwright gave $390 for one; Mr. 
Brocklebank bought several at up to 
$365 each; Mr. Wright of Nocton 
bought several and gave up to $155. 
Mr. Langham, Mr. Spilman and Mr. 
Battle were also prominent buyers. 
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The flock ewes lambed and in-lamb 
met a ready sale at prices up to $135 
each. The principal purchasers were 
Mr. Rawnsley, Mr. Clifford Nichol- 
son, Mr. Brocklebank, Mr. Searby and 
Mr. Pears, Jr. 

The yearling ewes in full fleece were 
a grand lot, only rather small owing to 
the scarcity of keeping. They, like the 
flock ewes, were prominent, 

R. S. ROBSON. 





FROM SOUTHEASTERN 
WASHINGTON 





The past season has been a blessing 
to the flockmasters of this section of 
the country compared with the wint- 














Ewe Owned by Bullard Bros., Being Listed for 

Advanced Registry, Sheared 22 Pounds 
ers of 1916 and 1917. Almost all of 
the sheepmen went into the winter 
with a good supply of hay on hand, 
some of which has been carried over. 
Very little corral feeding was neces- 
sary. Lambing is nearly over and the 
average will be a little better than 100 
per cent, many of the lambs being fine 
wool. The intentions of the sheepmen 
are to keep the ewe end for breeding 
purposes and sell the wether end. 
Early spring rains put the grass in 
good condition for lambing; still rain 
is needed now to keep grazing until the 
sheep are moved into the eastern re- 
serves about May 20th. 

Shearing is well under way, wool is 
in good condition altho some clips do 
not show the brightness they should. 
No sales having been made in this sec- 
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ticn of the country, and no inquiries 
made, it is believed that most of the 
sheepmen are expecting at least fifty 
cents a pound for their wool. 

Very few of the yearlings have been 
reported and there do not seem to be 
many inquiries, although last season at 
this time there was a good demand, es- 
pecially for yearling ewes in eastern 
Oregon. A large number were shipped 
East and grazed during the summer on 
logged-off lands in Michigan and later 
sold in small bunches to farmers in 
Eastern states. 


Owing to the Forest Reserves in 
eastern Oregon and Washington hav- 
ing their allotments filled last season, a 
number of the sheepmen were com- 
pelled to seek summer range 
where. About thirty thousand were 
shipped to Selway and Clearwater Na- 
tional Forest in Idaho, some of the 
lambs and yearlings going on to East- 
ern markets. All flockmasters who 
shipped last season in addition to manv 
others are planning on returning this 
year with larger flocks, and prospects 
are that there will be close to 50,000, 
a good number being ewes and lambs. 
Shippers are taking advantage of the 
grazing in transit privileges granted by 
railroads and are sending their lambs 
to market in the latter part of August 
and during September. 


else- 


Sheepmen are shipping to the sum- 
mer ranges more than they have here- 
tofore done, since all of the ranges are 
within a twelve to twenty mile run by 
rail. There is abundance of range in 
Idaho and western Montana and no 
doubt future years will see all these 
ranges full during the summer grazing 
period. 


Some delay occurred last year in se- 
curing cars and shippers should place 
orders for cars well in advance this 
season. Many double decks were re- 
moved from cars in order to_ utilize 
them for movement of other commodi- 
ties. 


As prospects are good for heavy 
movement, early advice will give the 
railroad lines an idea of the number of 
cars that will be required and an op- 
portunity to replace the decks. 

E. L. HOPPEL, Washington. 
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Crossbreeding In New Zealand 


The New Zealand stock department 
is to be congratulated upon the thor- 
ough and detailed manner in which it 
presents the annual sheep returns of 
the Dominion. The returns for the 
year ended April 30, 1917, are just to 
hand, and they contain figures wliich 
throw a very interesting light upon 
the sheep breeding methods of New 
Zealand. 

The total number of sheep in the 
Dominion on the date above men- 
tioned was 25,270,386, of which 14,- 
567,128 were in the North Island and 
10,703,258 were in the South Island. 

Now the characteristics of the two 
islands differ in a number of ways, but 
for the purpose of this article, I need 


By R. H. Harrowell 


the registered ewes of the various 
breeds, bred from last season are as 
follows: 


ee eee igiiigheadceaeans 64,554 
PARR. fk) eh 2 ee 
Border Leicester ....................... 18,755 
South Dewi... 14,43 
English Leicester ~~... 13,823 
Nerine. -= 2842 ie ae 9,940 
Shropshire 2,255 





These figures indicate the predomi- 
nating position held by the Romney, 
and there is no doubt that the grand 
constitution of this breed is the chief 
explanation. The Romney is a very 
hardy sheep and in the hands of many 
of the leading New Zealand breeders 
has been very considerably improved. 


figures show that the pure Merino oc- 
cfipies a very minor position in the Do- 
minion. 

Now taking the two islands sepa- 
rately, the registered purebred ewes 
bred from in 1917 are distributed as 
follows: 





No. Is. So. Is. 
ROG?» 46,947 17,607 
FT Eee eeeeceenans ssi > 20,182 2,093 
south Down 2... 9,191 5,246 
Border Leicester ............... 1,271 17.484 
English Leicester. ............ 596 ~ 13,227 
Shropshire ........ Rate er. 372 1,883 
WSFING® o.oo ee 9,040 40 


to be derived from a 
that hard 
rugged conditions demand the bigger 


The lesson 
study of these figures is 














only give a general idea of the differ- 
ence. The greater part of the South 
Island is open downs or level country, 
while the greater portion of the North 
Island is rough, rugged country, sub- 
ject to more or less heavy rain fall. 
At any rate, the sheep industry of 
New Zealand as a whole is almost en- 
tirely crossbred, the conditions in the 
two islands are so different that dif- 
ferent systems of breeding prevail in 
each. 

The sheep returns above referred to 
give the number of purebred 
tered ewes of each breed bred from 
each year, and these figures are an ex- 
cellent indication of the relative pop- 
ularity of the principal British breeds 
used for crossing purposes. 

Taking the Dominion as 


regis- 


a whole. 


Sheep in the South 


The Lincoln is second to the Romney, 
but is very far behind as regards pop- 
ularity. The chief attraction of this 
breed, to New Zealand sheep farm- 
ers, is its fleece. It is used to coun- 
teract the fleece effects of too much 
crossing with the Romney. The Bor- 
der Leicester comes next, the nuniber 
being considerably in 


excess of the 


English Leicester, owing to the 
stronger constitutions and _ extra 
“ranginess” of the Border. The only 


Downs used to any extent in New 
Zealand are the South Down and the 
Shropshire, and the above figures re- 
veal the fact that the South Down 
is by far the more popular of the two 
breeds. This is also explained by the 
greater hardiness of the South Down 
as compared with the Shropshire. The 





and more rugged types of sheep. la 
the North Island the general configu- 
ration of the country is more rugged 
than in the South Island, and the 
Romney Lincoln cross predominates. 
and is used to a far greater extent 
than in the South Island. When re- 
course is made to other breeds, the 
North Island breeders invariably se- 
lect types noted for constitution. [cer 
instance, the Border Leicester is over 
100 per cent more popular and_ the 
South Down runs clear away from the 
Shropshire. The pure Merino is prac- 
tically extinct in the North Island. 
Now coming to the South Island, 
we bear in mind the milder configura- 
tion of the country (with the excep- 
tion of the southern end), and we find 
different ideas in breeding prevail. 
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The Romney and the Border Leicester 
practically tie for premier place, but 
they are both run fairly close by the 
English Leicester, which is a_ breed 
very little used in the North Isiand. 

The rugged back country of the 
South Island, and the southern ex- 
tremity explain the preponderant posi- 
tion occupied by the strong consti!:1- 
tioned Romney and Border Leicester, 
’ but the level plains and the open 
downs of the South Island also ac- 
count for the presence of the English 
Leicester in such numbers. The Eng- 
lish Leicester produces a remarkably 
fine crossbred fat lamb, therefore 
where this breed is used there is not 
the need for the Downs breeds. Even 
in the South Island the South Down 
is preferred to the Shropshire though 
it is not so widely used as in the North 
Island. 

The natural remaining in 
several parts of the South Island ex- 
plain why practically all 
Merino sheep of New Zealand are 
found in that island. The Longwool 
gives infinitely better returns than the 
Merino on artificial grasses, and prac- 
tically the whole of the sheep country 
of the North Island is artificial pas- 
ture. 

It is to be hoped that the Australian 
authorities will take steps to record 
sheep statistics on lines similar to New 
Zealand. The figures quoted above are 
of undoubted assistance as _ they re- 
veal the relative positions of the va- 
rious pure British breeds. 

It is through no mere fad or acci- 
dent that the Romney predominates 
so greatly in New Zealand. The hardy 
characteristics of the breed have been 
put to the test commercially, and have 
stood the ordeal. 

The moral of it all is that if condi- 
tions are rough or rugged the Romney 
is a safe breed to use, either as a pure- 
bred, or as a base for crossbreeding. 
The popularity of the Lincoln also in- 
dicates the usefulness of this breeiI— 
particularly from a wool point of view, 
and the figures quoted are clear evi- 
dence of the general commercial value 
of the Lincoln-Romney cross as far 
as New Zealand is concerned. 


grasses 


the pure 
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From a mutton carcass point of 
view, there is not a more ideal sheep of 
the Longwool breeds than the English 
Leicester, but he must have country 
suited to him. Level rich pastures or 
undulating country suit the English 
Leicester, but for rough broken coun- 
try and exposed positions, the Romney 
and the Border Leicester stand su- 
preme, 

As far as the Downs breeds are con- 
cerned, they are used in New Zealand 
to produce fat lambs from crussbred 
ewes, but this method of breeding can 
only be successfully adopted where 
conditions are favorable. If by any 
chance the lambs should fail to far- 
ten and be disposed of as lambs, they 
do not make a very profitable type to 
keep and shear and fatten as wethers, 
and they are even more unsatisfactory 
to breed from as ewes. 





SHEEP IN WYOMING 





If April snows make May grass 
there should be plenty this year in 
Wyoming. Moisture was much needed, 
and it came in such form as to accom- 
plish the most good, and continued 
throughout the greater part of the 
month. Some of the time it was quite 
cold, and not conducive to raising a 
large percentage of lambs from those 
bands which were lambing during that 
time. However, most owners who un- 
dertake early lambing provide sheds 
and hay, but at the same time calcu- 
late on some grazing, especially for 
lambs after they become three or four 
days old. Continuous cold and wet 
caused some damage to lambs, but it 
was very small compared to the bene- 
fits derived. 


The first week of May has been 
warm and sunny, and grass has come 
forward rapidly. Most bands are be- 
ginning lambing under very favorable 
conditions. Continuance of favorable 


weather this month will insure a good ° 


crop, so far as percentage is con- 
cerned. Ewes are in good condition 
and should have plenty milk. In east 


central Wyoming the aggregate num- 
ber of sheep is the smallest in many 
years. Settlers continue to come in and 
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take up the grazing lands in many sec- 
tions and this year will witness the 
complete passing of range bands of 
sheep. It has been generally given out 
that a large part of this section will be 
designated in blanket form under the 
640-acre homestead act, and that will 
mean no more public domain. What 
the ultimate result will be no man can 
tell: the only sure thing is the exit of 
sheep for a long time. 


West of here shearing is starting, 
but the large proportion of wool will 
not be put in the sack until the latter 
part of the month, and most of it will 
wait until June. No wool men are on 
the ground, and in view of the gov- 
ernmental policy regarding wool this 
bids fair to be one year when wool 
sales will be unknown. The uncertainty 
of wool values will be prolonged and 
their determination removed from the 
place where the wool is grown to some 
dealer’s warehouse where the real 
party concerned can have nothing to 
say about the value of his product, 
what he shall get for it, nor when he 
shall get it. 


Little trading has been evident. 
Some oldish ewes changed hands at 
$18, while good young ewes, wool on 
and ready to lamb, have transferred at 
$21 to $22. No lamb buyers have ap- 
peared. 

Not much hilarity among growers 
here who held over their 1917 clip. 
There is about 200,000 pounds in the 
local warehouse. 

ROSCOE WOOD, Wyoming. 





WOOL CONSUMPTION 





The Bureau of Markets has just is- 
sued a report showing the total 
amount of wool consumed in this 
country during the month of March. 
The report places the total consuimp- 
tion at 58,878,147 pounds of which !2,- 
207,643 pounds was scoured wool. Re- 
ducing this to its greasy equivalent the 
total consumption would ‘be seventy- 
one million pounds of greasy wool. We 
imagine that in March machinery was 
speeded up as much as_ possible so 
that this figure represents the limit of 
production for American mills. 
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Boston Wool Market 


(;overnment control of the wool sup- 
ply of the country is at last an as- 
sured fact. All recent developments 
have pointed in that direction, and in 
fact it has been apparent since De- 
cember that the logical solution of the 
government problems could only be to 
take over the wool supply of the coun- 
try, not only that actually in stock, but 
the new clip as well. England found 
it necessary very early in the war tc 
have full official control of the wool 
supply in order to assure the necessary 
supplies for its army, and the United 
States could very well have profited 
by its experience, though it has been 
very slow to get its machinery in op- 
eration. In view of recent develop- 
ments, it is apparent that a great mis- 
take was made when the offer of the 
Boston wool trade was turned down a 
year ago, and yet the fact, as then 
stated by Mr. Baruch, that the gov- 
ernment was not ready makes it cer- 
tain that the taking over of the wool 
then in stock could have 
done under serious difficulties. 


only been 

Even now, a year later, when ample 
warning was given, and an opportunity 
afforded for the perfection of the nec- 
essary machinery, it is doubtful if the 
full measure of the task before the 
Quartermaster Corps is properly 
sensed by the officials, though such 
Elliott, Nichols, Brown, and 
others, who have been acting in an ad- 


men as 


visory capacity, could have told them 
that it is no slight task to handle 
promptly and economically 350,000,000 
pounds of wool. This means the wool 
on hand and the new domestic clip 
alone, while to this must be added the 
foreign wools to be imported from time 
to time. 

History has been making rapidly 
during the past month. Hardly had 
last month’s letter been dispatched, 
when Albert W. Elliott, head of the 
wool, tops and yarns branch of the 
Quartermaster Corps, came on from 
Washington and at his request the 
wool trade was called together and 
the suggestion made that it would be 


By Our Boston Correspondent 


appreciated if the wool stocks should 
be again offered to the government. 
This suggestion was very promptly 
acted upon, and it was unanimously 
voted to offer the entire stocks of wool 
and tops to the government on the 
basis of the prices current on April 5, 
1918. 

As presented by Mr. Elliott, the re- 
quests of the Quartermaster General 
were that trading in wool and tops be 
stopped immediately; that the wool 
trade immediately take stock and sub- 
mit a detailed and also a summarized 
inventory to the Wool Administrator ; 
that the wool trade offer to the Quar- 
termaster General its entire stock of 
unsold wool and tops, either spot or to 
arrive, including all wools either spot 

















Loading Wool in Wyoming 


or to arrive on which the govern- 
ment’s option has been released; and 
that the wool trade agree to buy no 
wool while it is still unshorn and con- 
fine its wools 


sheared and ready for delivery. 


operations to when 

Prompt and hearty compliance with 
these requests, and with the vote of the 
wool trade, followed and local trading 
in wool was completely stopped from 
the date of the meeting, and as far as 
Boston was concerned, buying in the 
West was made to conform to Mr. EI- 
liott’s suggestion. Indeed, Boston went 
further than other markets, and on 
April 9, its activities were completely 
tied up in all domestic markets by the 
following resolution adopted at a joint 


meeting of the Executive Committee 
and the War Emergency Committee of 
the Boston Wool Trade Association: 

“That it is the sense of this meeting 
that until a definite reply is received 
from the government in reference to 
its option of April 5, 1918, that the Bos- 
ton wool trade refrain from buying, 
offering or selling any wool in the 
United States; refrain from taking 
consignments of any wool in the 
United States, and anticipating the 
government requirements for these 
wools we recommend and encourage 
buying in foreign countries, bearing in 
mind the government option of Dec. 
15, 1917, but the said foreign purchases 
not to be offered or sold until a defi- 
nite reply is received from the govern- 
ment in reference to its option of 
April 5, 1918, and that the entire woo) 
trade, operators and manufacturers of 
the United States are invited to join in 
the spirit and intent of this 
tion.” 


resolu- 


Work was begun on the taking of 
the required inventories at once, and 
by April 18 was practically completed 
and in the hands of the authorities at 
Washington. Committees had _ been 
appointed for the valuation of foreign 
greasy wool, domestic greasy fleece 
wool, domestic greasy Territory wool, 
scoured wools, pulled wools and tops, 
and their estimates of the values as of 
April 5 were in Washington before the 
inventories were completed. Mean- 
while business was practically sus- 
pended along Summer street, and 
though there was noted a restive feel- 
ing toward the last, there was no 
thought of anything but loyally abid- 
ing by the agreement to refrain from 
trading until the government had been 
given an opportunity to accept or re- 
ject the offer. 

Additional weight was given to the 
seriousness of the situation from the 
suggestion from Washington that it 
would not “help the situation for deal- 
ers to use the Australian auctions as a 
medium for speculation.” This was 
promptly followed by the announce- 











ae 


ment on the morning of April 17, the 
date fixed for the opening of the last 
series of the auctions, by Frank B. 
Windeler, the representative of the 
British government in charge, that it 
had been decided to postpone the sales 
indefinitely, after a conference with 
Wool Administrator Nichols and rep- 
resentatives of the wool trade. 

Conferences between the govern- 
ment officials and the representatives 
of the wool trade were held in Wash- 
ington, and April 23 word caire to Bos- 
ton from President Koshland of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association, who 
was acting with the committee, “that 
the government takes the position that 
in view of the abnormal conditions pre- 
vailing due to the war that prices as 
of April 5 are not fair values, and that 
its position is to commandeer at prices 
as of July 30, net, unless the wool 
trade voluntarily offers these wools at 
those prices.” As may well be under- 
stood, this caused quite a flutter along 
the “Street,” and a meeting was at 
once called, from which all reporters 
were barred, to consider the matter. 
After discussion it was voted to offer 
to the government all wools included 
in the offering of April 5, and also all 
foreign wools bought since that date, 
not now under government option, at 
July 30 prices on all wools costing deal- 
ers July 30 prices or less. For all wool 
which can be shown to have cost the 
dealers prices in excess of July 30 
prices, the government will pay on ac- 
count of overhead and recognized ex- 
cess value of spot wool an amount of 
five per cent above cost. On all grades 
cost to be composed of out-of-pocket 
cost, consisting of first cost, transpor- 
tation, marine and war insurance and 
interest at six per cent. But this total 
in no case to exceed April 5 prices as 
per list submitted by the Boston Wool 
Trade. This is contingent upon accept- 
ance by all interested parties. It is 
understood of course that this does not 
apply to imported wool on which the 
government has an option as of De- 
cember 15. 

April 26, this counter proposition 
was definitely accepted, the telegram 
from Robert H. Brookings, chairman 
of the price-fixing committee of the 
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War Industries Board, announcing 
that fact, being as follows: “The gov- 
ernment greatly appreciates the spirit 
of patriotism which prompted the res- 
olutions offering your wool stock at 
prices named. The government ac- 
cepts the offering made in your tele- 
gram and the necessary details for tak- 
ing over this wool will be arranged by 
the office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. Please telegraph other trade 
centers whose wools were offered to 
the government giving them full par- 
ticulars.” 

Acceptance of the government’s 
terms by the wool growers being as- 
sured, nothing now remains but to 
work out the details of the plan of con- 
trol, and to get the necessary machin- 
ery into working order. That this is 
to be no easy job, is evidenced by the 
multitude of questions heard in the 
trade, particularly on those points that 
have always given trouble in the han- 
dling of the wool clip of the country by 
private parties. There is general rec- 
ognition of the fact that the greatest 
problem is involved in the handling of 
the fleece wools, specifically those 
grown in the states east of the Missis- 
sippi, as distinguished from the Terri- 
tory wools, so-called. This is mainly 
due to the relative size of the individ- 
ual clips in the two sections, as well 
as to different methods of buying and 
handling. 

Special consideration has been given 
to the wool growers in the plans for 
government control, but Mr. Baruch 
has made it plain that the objects 
sought were the regulation of wool 
prices and the curtailment of manufac- 
turing profits on both government and 
civilian lines, and that the interests of 
all, growers, dealers and manufacturers 
were to be conserved as far as pos- 
sible. Yet the fact remains, that the 
wool trade of the country, under the 
plans as at present outlined, is deprived 
of all initiative in buying or selling 
wool, and that the various wool houses 
are to become merely warehousemen. 
Buying of wool under the government 
restrictions has become a difficult and 
hazardous operation, and it is likely 
that consignment will be the method 
under which the bulk of the Territory 
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wool clip will have to be handled. 

Announcement has been made that 
dealers who handle wool on consign- 
ment will be allowed 3 per cent com- 
mission on ungraded wool and 3% per 
cent on graded wool. Of course, this 
is merely nominal, and about the only 
inducement to the trade is that it may 
enable them to just about break even, 
while holding their organization to- 
gether and maintaining their status as 
wool houses until the end of the war 
brings a return to normal conditions. 
Brokers and the smaller houses whose 
business has consisted mainly of buy- 
ing and selling along the “Street” are 
distinctly up against a hard proposi- 
tion. Unless some place is found for 
them in the government scheme, as 
was done in England under similar con- 
ditions, it will be a great hardship for 
many people. 

One other item was necessary to be 
carried out to assure the government 
full control of the wool situation, and 
this was obtained when an agreement 
was reached between the British and 
American governments, by which the 
auctions of Australian wool were to be 
entirely eliminated, and the United 
States government is to take over the 
unsold wools, 7,844 bales, on the basis 
of relative values as of July 30, 1917. 
Committees to represent the two gov- 
ernments have been agreed upon, and 
the work of valuation is under way. 
No Australian wools were 
ket on the date must be 
by comparison with those current for 
domestic wools of similar character. 

Under these conditions, it may well 
be understood that April has been an 
exceedingly quiet month, as far as the 
actual transfers of wool were con- 
cerned. There has been excitement 
enough, and interesting features have 


in the mar- 
determined 


not been lacking, but they have all 
been in the direction of the de- 
velopment of government. control. 


_ The work of valuing the foreign wools 


taken by the government under its op- 
tions has been going on steadily, and 
as a large part of the nearly 20,000,000 


_ pounds of foreign wool received at the 


port of Boston during the month was 
subject to these options, an immense 
amount of work has been involved, and 
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ie Quartermaster Corps has been 
called upon to pay over large sums of 
money to the various wool houses. 


About the first of May there was a 
little flurry in the market, due to the 
fact that mills had been given con- 
tracts, for the filling of which they had 
no suitable wools in stock. Some of 
the Passaic mills recently taken over 
by the government were especially ur- 
gent. There was a hurry call for wool, 
and though nominally all the wool in 
the country is at the disposal of the 
Quartermaster Corps, in this 
that had not been actually 
bought, or even valued, had to be 
shipped, the interests of the sellers and 
the government being protected by the 
retaining of adequate samples. 


case 
wools 


South American markets have 
responded to the situation as 
hoped would be the case, though there 
has been some recession since govern- 
ment control in this country was defi- 
nitely assured. 


not 
was 


What was predicted 
months ago as a probable result of the 
government interference has actually 
happened. There tremendous 
shortage of shipping available for the 
shipment of wool from the River Plata 
ports, and American buyers are finding 
it difficult to do any business at prices 
that will allow. them to import wools, 
and sell to the government at July 30 
prices, less 5 per cent. This scarcity 
of tonnage is reflected in the recent 
advances in freight rates from Buenos 
Aires from $35 to $80 or $85 a bale. 
This means an additional cost of fully 
5 cents a pound. Exchange rates are 
also against the importer, being about 
5 per cent under normal at Buenos 
Aires and 15 per cent under at Monte- 
video. Wools have accumulated at 
River Plata ports, and unless the Ship- 
ping Board can supply the necessary 
tonnage there is sure to be a scarcity 
of Argentine wool in this country the 
coming summer and fall. 


is a 


It is increasingly apparent that this 
is a transition period in the wool 
trade, and that the true situation can- 
not be known unti] the government’s 
plans have been matured. All dealers 
are to be licensed, and only such will 
be privileged to deal in wool or receive 
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consignments. It is expected that 
committees will be chosen to represent 
the various interests, growers, dealers 
and manufacturers, and that the carry- 
ing out of the official plans will largely 
be left in their hands. Everyone seems 
to be satisfied that 1918 and the re- 
maining years of the war will be lean 
years for the wool trade. As far as 
prices are concerned, only partial lists 
have yet been issued of the July 30 
values, but the necessary additions are 
being made and the complete list will 
be issued in pamphlet form at an early 
date. Stable prices are assured, and 
the wool growers will be able to make 
more exact calculations than hitherto. 





J. N. Burgess, Pendleton, Oregon 
Executive Committeeman 


Arrivals of wool at the port of Bos- 
ton for the month of April fell off 
materially, entirely in foreign grades, 
as domestic wools showed a moderate 
increase for the month. Aggregate re- 
ceipts, as compiled at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, were 27,500,250 
pounds, of which 7,831,418 pounds was 
domestic wool and 19,668,832 pounds 


foreign. For the same month in 1917, 
the total receipts were 42,783,404 
pounds, including 7,967,303 pounds 


of domestic wool and 34,816,101 pounds 
foreign. 

Total receipts from January 1 to 
April 30, 1918, were 136,855,576 pounds, 
of which 28,055,013 pounds do- 


was 


23 


mestic wool and 108,800,563 pounds 
was foreign. For the same period in 
1917, total receipts were 173,414,018 
pounds, including 42,301,724 pounds 
of domestic wool and_ 131,112,294 
pounds foreign. 


Total shipments for the month of 
April were 16,706,343 pounds, com- 
pared with 25,571,703 pounds for the 
same month last year. Total ship- 
ments from January 1 to April 30, 1918, 
were 81,903,907 pounds, compared with 
113,871,863 pounds for the same period 
in 1917. 





PEN LAMBING IN TEXAS 





This county and surrounding coun- 
try are exceptionally dry this spring 
—no feed at all on the outside. Nearly 
every one in this section is lambing in 
pens, feeding cake and cut soto. There 
has always been a strong feeling in 
this country that corral lambing would 
not be a success, but every one I have 
talked with seems to be raising a good 
per cent of lambs. In fact, with the 
exception of a little unusual loss in the 
grown sheep from some unknown rea- 
son, the people seem to be doing as 
well as at any time in the past few 
Some claim that this loss is 
caused from feeding soto, saying that 
the feed is too coarse for ewes, while 
they are bringing lambs. ‘Probably 
you can give us some light on this 
subject through your columns. I 
should like to know whether or not 
this is true. 


E. STUBBLEFIELD, Texas. 


years. 





FROM NORTHWESTERN NEVADA 





I sold the last twelve yearling rams 
I had this week. Sheep in this coun- 
try are quite a curiosity, there being 
to the best of my knowledge about 
four stocks of five or six thousand 
Sheep that have come under my 
observation have wintered well and a 
good lamb and wool crop looks as- 
sured, and with 70-cent wool and 18- 
cent lambs should make Liberty Bond 
buying come easy. 


E. S. TALIAFERRO, Colorado. 


head. 











Number of stock authorized 











Cattle Sheep 
Forest Horses Swine Goats 
District 1. 
Absaroka... .... + 7,255 inate — 92,100 
Beartooth... .. ..+ 5,200 300 — 47,000 
Beaverhead ... ..+ 25,250 cst --126,000 
Bitterrot.. ......4+ 4,500 — + 70,000 
Blackfeet .. .. .— 1,500 een oh + 25,000 
Cabinet... .. .. .. Fe ee Ps 25,000 
Clearwater ... .. 2,400 saan 25,000 
Coeur d’Alene .+ 1,000 scnilaiiia — 20,000 
Custer... ... .. .. «+ 21,000 nasi — 6,000 
Deerlodge... .. .— 16,900 rene ite 61,600 
Flathead ... ... ... | aa = 5,000 
Gallatin... ......+ 9,030 = — 59,000 
Helena .. .. .. ..+ 20,400 ‘ila — 72,500 
Jefferson .. .. ..+ 24,250 PD —129,700 
Kaniksu... ... .. ... 1,000 eres + 12,000 
Kootenai ... .. ...+ 2,850 nena + 30,000 
Lewis & Clark+ 10,400 «sn ‘i — 43,500 
Gi: ets: oe ws . Ane = 35,000 
Madison, T-L ..+ 31,000 sn es +141,800 
Missoula .. .. ..+ 11,650 - — 10,500 
Nezperce, T um 15,1000 (———rssnne a +100,000 
Pend Oreille, T— 1,400 sei — 31,000 
Selway.. .. . .. | ere + 25,000 
Sioux... .. .. .. .+ 8,400 _ 2,800 
i ee Se — 32,000 
+233,185 300 1,227,500 
District 2. 
Apemein... .. = 1UBjC6O nines + 27,500 
Battlement .. 0 O—O—T—vw—— = + 10,000 
Weenorn.. .. « «= 47,465 wenn +120,450 
Black Hills.. ..+ 27,400 -+2,500 ne a 
Cochetopa... .. 19,050 erressesun + 75,700 
Colorado... ... ... ..4+- 28,750 eee + 12,600 
Durango... . en 12,650 recennaes - —— 75,700 
Gunnison ... .. ..+ 35,425 ames + 57,200 
a > ke Seis solisiseansiiuian 
Hayden... .. = + 68,075 = um _ 120,000 
Holy Cross... ..+ 14,970 isin — 37,900 
Leadville... .. ..4 15,000 cea +105,000 
Medicine Bow .+ 10,300 sabi + 57,100 
Michigan... .. ..+ 1,250 sll + 3,300 
Minnesota... ... ... eee ee a 
Montezuma ... ..+ 35,500 elite + 51, 500 
Nebraska, T-L a 14,000 in «em 
a ae + 19,500 debian + 21, 000 
Rio Grande... ..4- 25,320 ————ceeseneun es +284,000 
Routt... . .. .. ..+ 33,200 skies +119,900 
San Isabel... ....4 16,000 + 50 + 18,950 
San Juan .... ..+ 13,320 +41,000 +102,900 
Shoshone, T-L.+ 13,825 eu. sc + 73,300 
a iss. is een. ae + 14,000 aaa + 53,500 
Uncompahgre .+ 32,750  ——— ccsus ‘ + 60,500 
Washakie, T-L.+ 12,500 (— —eecesnn . + 44,000 
White River.... 40,425 abit + 38,000 
+567,275 +3,550 +1,590,0000 
District 3. 
Apache .. .. .. .+ 45,200 + 180 — 61,500 
Carson... .. .. ...+ 10,800 + 200 —155,350 
Coconino, T- fies 45,000 250 — 94,000 
Coronado.. .. ..+ 45,100 + 200 + 17,200 
Crook. ... .. .. ..+ 29,760 100 1,350 
Datil.. . .. .. ..4+ 53,600 225 +147,000 
Gila. ......... 59,000 + 440 + 13,100 
Lincoln ... .. .. ..+ 30,000 +1,200 + 23,100 
Manzano .. 0 9,800 earecsssrne + 85,000 
Prescott... ... .. ..+ 61,000 + 100 + 68,500 
Santa Fe.. .. .+ 19,000 500 +130,000 
Sitgreaves... .. ..-- 9,900 recuse — 68,500 
TIN ser scce tas + 68,000 + 500 100 
Tusayan, T-L “z 32,900 + 160 + 79,200 ° 
+519,060 -+4,055 +933,900 
District 4. 
Ashley... .. .. .+ 11,400 cede +106,000 
Boise, T-L... ....4+ 4,800 100 148,000 
Bridger... .. .. ..+ 18,850 icici + 74,200 
Cache... .. .. .. .-- 323,500 _—Cw#..»» mii 136,000 
Caribou... .. .. + 21,500 =... Bs —281,000 
CHAT Sasi ke " + 97,000 
NS ws. on, ce 8,800 400 1,000 
Fillmore... ... .. ..4 20,600 500 — 36,000 
Legend. 
“T” Term applications authorized. 
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Yearlong rates 
(Cents) 
H. Sw. 


Sit II Ltttl 


ao 
ao 


60 
75 


94 


51 


56.25 


S&G 
17 


18.75 
17 
15 


15 


18.75 


18.75 
18.75 
17 


eeseee 


15 
18.75 


“T-L” Term applications previously approved effective until expir- 
ation of period. 


+ Or — indicates increase or decrease over 1917 figures. 


Number of stock authorized 




















Cattle Sheep 
Forest Horses Swine Goats 
District 4, Continued.) 
Fishlake.. .. .. ..4+ 18,500 iasaaies — 68,000 
Humboldt .. .. .+ 59,600 cmap +364,000 
Idaho, T-L... ... ... 2,650 panes — 98,000 
Kaibab... .. .. ..+ 28,700 secs 5,000 
oS | een + 28,550 100 39,000 
Lemhi... .. .. .. ..+ 18,300 eae 78,000 
[eee ) a +152,100 
Minidoka ... .. .— 25,400 sstina 77,000 
Nevada... .. .. ..—- 5,700 eerie — 50,000 
Payette, T-L ..+ 7,950 Sceccaiecs 88,000 
Powell... .. .. .. .-- 13,400 ania + 75,000 
Salmon... .. .. ~-+ 18,000 ccc. sé 125,000 
Sawtooth, T-L..4 10,500 nnn = —300,000 
eS 113,000 
Targhee, T-L ..+ 34,700 +234,000 
TOO. «a. = Bee 20,000 
Toiyabe... .. .. .— 22,100 aes + 24,000 
Uinta, T-L .. ..+ 35,900 ssid —195,000 
Wasatch... .. .. ~-+- 13,600  ——— nnnae 60,100 
Weiser... .. .. ..+ 13,750 — 500 — 65,000 
Wyoming, T .. 11,500 __e....... 197,000 
+536,287 —1, 650 3,306,900 
District 5. 
fi,Angeles, T-L. 4,100 Ce ae ee ile 
California... ...+ 9,500 — 300 51,300 
Cleveland .. .. ~—— 1,800 ———— ccreccssss 1,300 
Beldorado 2. 2. me 11,725 cases “4 21,200 
accent — F608 pose ton + 45,560 
Klamath .. .. .— 10,000 + 800 + 32,000 
Lassen... .. .. .-+ 13,500 300 + 52,000 
, i ee ek re — 62,600 
MOSS acai GBOO s + 79,200 
Monterey .. ee 1,300 400 2,000 
Plumas .. . « + 15,500 = num. wiles + 87,775 
Santa Barbara.+ 9,825 300 + 5,000 
Sequoia... .. .. .— 29,900 — 600 + 19,800 
Shasta... .. .. ...+ 11,700 — 200 +° 32,600 
Sierra... .. .. .. .+ 21,200 — 400 + 86,300 
Stanislaus... ...+ 20,625 — 50 + 10,850 
Tahoe... .. .. .. .+ 9,050 — 50 — 55,000 
Trinity... .. «. «= 38660 415 24,100 
+241,925 —3,815 +658,585 
District 6. 
Cascade... .. .. .+ 1,100 Spessti + 27,000 
Chelan, T-L... .— 550 — + 35,000 
Columbia, T-L..— 1,300 sii — 15,600 
Colville... . < SS ~_ 60,000 
Crater... .. .. ~ + 15,100 eee — 14,400 
Deschutes... .. + 7,500 ane ies — 30,500 
Fremont... ...... 15,000 since 95,000 
Malheur... .. .... 25,000 ay 121,000 
Minam... .. .. ...+ 15,400 Sdaeaee + 79,000 
Geneto. . .. .+ 16.700 38 su ua + 84,500 
Okanogan, T-L-+ 15,500 caus +100,000 
Olympic... .. ... .. yp eee ee " 
Oregon .. .. .. .+ 3,600 tie — 23,000 
Rainier... .. .. ..+ 7,900 pene + 59,000 
Santiam... .. .. + 350 sestinake 20,000 
Siskiyou .. .. .. 4,100 1,000 4,200 
Siuslaw.. .. .. .+ 1,500 spt 7,000 
SmOqUAI]MIC .. 2. eevrcecseeeerne pean + 17,200 
Umatilla ... .. ie i> es = + 60,000 
Umpqua... . 1,400 stiles 10,000 
Wallowa... .. .. mee" 27,000 cme  —— 715,000 
Washington... as 250 een 5,000 
Wenaha... ... .. ..+ 13,100 somal +102,700 
Wenatchee .... ... 950 ace 66,000 
Whitman ... ... ..4+ 10,950 siiesathie 105,000 
+202,950 —1,000 -+1,206,800 
District 7. 
Arkansas... .. ..+ 30,000 22,000 2,000 
Fioviaa.. .. «.« 6,000 3,000 7,000 
Ozark... .. .. . .— 17,890 9,865 + 1,975 
Wichita .. .....+ 4,710 iia P 
+ 48,600 —34,865 + 10,972 
Totals, 1913 1,852,999 59,535 8,521,308 
1914 ......1,891,119 65,645 8,867,906 
” 1915 .....1,983,775 64,040 8,747,025 
sai 1916 ......2,008,675 58,990 8,597,689 
” 1917 ......2,120,145 54,680 8,400,155 
i: 1918 ......2,359,402 51,685 8,937,837 
Increase or de- 
over 1917... ... ..4-239,257 —2,995 537,682 


crease in 1918 


Yearlong rates 
(Cents) 
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H. 
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Sw. 


93.75 


S&G 


31.25 
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The Wool Outlook, 1918 


it is not amiss to ingire where the 
United States shall obtain its needed 
imports of wool during 1918, Due to 
the extraordinary military and naval 
requirements in addition to the nor- 
mal civilian demand, the consumption 
of wool in this country in 1918 prom- 
ises well to exceed that of any other 
year in the history of the United 
States, with the possible exception of 
1916, when our consumption was in- 
flated because of our increased exports 
of woolen manufactures. And since 
home production has not risen to meet 
the increased demand, it is through 
enlarged imports that our swelled 
needs must be satisfied . 

The United States has been a wool- 
importing country for decades and the 
percentage of foreign wools entering 
into our domestic mill consumption 
has risen steadily with downward 
fluctuations from 26.3 per cent in 1850 
to 30.8 in 1891, and 46.0 in 1914, the 
fiscal year just prior to the outbreak 
of hostilities in Europe. It has since 
risen to 52.0 in 1915, 65.2 in 1916, and 
56.0 in 1917. This upward trend is 
well illustrated in the accompanying 
tables: 


% of 

Foreign Wool Domestic 

in Domestic Production 

Consumption (Lbs.) Population 
1850 ......26.3 52,516,959 23,191,876 
1860 ......30.6 60,264,913 31,443,321 
1870 ...... 26.8 142,888,889 38,558,371 
1880 ...... 25.6 186,275,000 50,155,783 
1890 ...... 30.8 285,000,000 62,947,714 
1900 ......34.4 288,636,621 75,994,575 
1910 ......44.7 321,362,750 92,174,515 
1914 ..... 46.0 280,192,000 98,646,491 
1915 ....52.0 285,726,000 100,264,485 
1916. ......65.2 288,000,000 101,882,479 
1917 ......56.7 285,000,000 103,500,000 


What illustrates this fact in another 


way, is our 


fairly constant 


output 





since 1891, when it reached the high- 
water mark of 285,000,000 pounds. In 
1917 the output was no more than this 
same figure—285,000,000, although the 
population of the United States in the 
same interval had increased approxi- 
nately 40,000,000. Evidently the wool 
clip has not kept pace with the en- 
hanced demand occasioned by a rap- 
idly growing population. ' 
This fact has especial significance 


A. Y. Cowen 


in the year 1918, when the imposing 
needs of our fighting forces are coup- 
led with those of the civilians to form 
an unheard of total. The Joint Com- 
mittee of Manufacturers estimated 
that 120 pounds of raw wool would 
be about the per capita consumption 
of the military. Assuming that our 
fighting forces both on land and sea 
will comprise about 3,000,000 men dur- 
ing 1918, this would mean a consump- 
tion of 360,000,000 pounds for 3 per 
cent of our population. Under nor- 
nial conditions this same 3 per cent 
would have consumed in the neigh- 


wool into their products as well as to 
eliminate numerous unnecessary de- 
signs. Should there be an economy of 
25 per cent through these efforts, civi- 
lian consumption during the present 
year will fall to about 375,000,000 
pounds and the total consumption 
therefore to 735,000,000 pounds. This 
would still indicate an increase of 47 
per cent over normal. And as pro- 
duction is not estimated to go much 
above that of last year or about 285,- 
000,000 pounds, we are confronted with 
importing about 450,000,000 pounds of 
raw wool. 





A Seely Stud Ram 


borhood of 15,000,000 pounds only. 
Consumption in the United States 
averaged about 500,000,000 pounds in 
the years directly preceding the war. 
Together with the needs of the mili- 
tary this would mean a consumption 
of 860,000,000 pounds of raw wool in 
1918, or an increase over normal of 
72 per cent. However, efforts have 
been made to curtail civilian consump- 
tion, now that we are in war. To that 
end the Commercial Economy Board 
of the Council of National Defense 
has worked harmoniously with the 
woolen manufacturers to introduce 
more cotton and shoddy or re-worked 





The fact that the Department of Ag- 
riculture showed there to be a certain 
quantity of wool on hand on January 
1, 1918, might be disregarded since it 
is almost imperative that an almost 
equal amount be held in reserve and 
form stocks on hand on January 1, 
1919, 

Now therefore, where obtain this 
needed quantity of 450,000,000 pounds 
of raw wool? Can Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, East India, 
Argentine, Uruguay and the other 
wool exporting countries of lesser im- 
portance furnish us with these needed 
supplies? President Wm. M. Wood, 
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of the American Woolen company, es- 
timated some time ago that the Unit- 
ed States will receive during 1918, 
250,000,000 pounds of wool from South 
America, 30,000,000 pounds from South 
Africa, and 100,000,000 pounds from 
Australia and East India, making in 
all a total of 380,000,000 pounds from 
these countries alone. This would 
leave a balance of about 70,000,000 
pounds to be imported from other 
countries. 

An inquiry into our past imports as 
well as consideration of the insuffici- 
ent carrying tonnage now on the aigh 
seas and the effects of British com- 
mandeering of her colonies produce, 
should indicate whether this optimism 
is warranted. 

Production, the past season, al- 
though much lower than in the vear 
1913, has been satisfactory and has 
come up to the level of 1916. All oth- 
er factors remaining equal therefore, 
it would be expected that our imports 
during 1918 would flow in the same 
quantities and from the same sources 
as during the preceding year. Our to- 
tal imports in 1917 were 371,833,268 
pounds or approximately 78,000,000 
pounds short of our necessary imports 
in 1918. 

Our total imports in 1917 compare 
with 534,828,000 pounds in 1916, 308,083,- 
429 pounds in 1915, 247,648,860 potinds 
in 1914, and 195,293,255 pounds in 
1913. 

The backward fluctuation in 1917 in 
the general mounting of our imports 
since the beginning of the war, was 
due to a tremendous cut of over 220,- 
000,000 pounds in our imports from 
Australia, New Zealand and British 
South Africa. Had this quantity been 
imported as in the preceding year, our 
wool imports in 1917 would have 
reached the staggering total of over 
590,000,000 pounds. The _ subjoined 
table indicates the changes that have 
taken place in the sources of our im- 
ports since 1913: 


U. S. Imports of Wool 





1917 1916 
APBentine necccecereene210,022,975 127,995,826 
Uruguay ............ ume 36,183,660 9,604,807 
IO aaceccacinensciosions wwe 15,384,459 13,440,737 
Peru. ....: aes 8,140,399 4,797,323 
CANAA ecccvrsscrneseenee 8,897,690 
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OO. 5 41,365,969 47,397,597 
MCXICO cececccccccccscrcoree ©61,240,648 1,449,224 
BUBEPATIR ccccccencccccnrine 802,618 157,518,668 
New Zealand ........ 262,312 16,697,578 
British S. Africa... 32,016,319 73,836,556 


The table clearly shows that our 
mainstay during the past year was 
South America. From roughly 29,- 
000,000 pounds of 1913, her exports to 
us leaped to the huge total of 270,000,- 
000 in 1917, or an increase of over 930 
per cent. 

Production in South American dur- 
ing the past season has been satisfac- 
tory, estimated at over 480,000,000 
pounds almost all of which compose 
exportable surplus. Americans have 
‘bought heavily, and as the eaport 
curve to the United States was iend- 
ing upward, it can therefore reason- 
ably be expected, barring develop- 
ments to the contrary, that at ieast an 
amount equal to that of 1917, will 
come to our ports during 1918, or 270,- 
000,000 pounds. This estimate exceeds 
that of Mr. Wood, but no allowances 
have been made for insufficient carry- 
ing space. 

China, it is believed, will continue to 
contribute 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 
pounds as she has been exporting to 
us on an average the past few years, 
since no impeding factors other than 
the lack of tonnage have intervened. 

From Canada and Mexico we can 
possibly expect approximately 10,000,- 
000 pounds or a figure roughly corre- 
sponding to their exports to 
1917. 

We have therefore accounts for 320,- 
000,000 to 330,000,000 pounds out of 
the 450,000,000 stated as necessary im- 
ports and if Mr. Wood’s estimates of 
receiving 130,000,000 pounds from Aus- 
tralia, were adopted, our probiem 
would be solved without seeking to 
explain imports from other countries, 
such as Spain, Portugal and the Cen- 
tral American states. 

Great Britain, through a valuation 
committee, has purchased the wool 
clips of her colonies, Australia, New 
Zealand, British South Africa and East 
India—all important wool growing 
countries. This step was forced on 
Great Britain by the necessity of sup- 
plying the pressing needs of the arm- 


us in 


6,486,580 ies in the field, both her own and those 
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of her allies. However, England has 
made certain allotments to this coun- 
try, totaling in all about 100,000,000 
pounds. This sum it will be observed 
is about one-half of the exports of 
these countries to us in 1916, Yet, 
added to the total we have already ac- 
counted for, our needed requirements 
shrink to but 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 
pounds, which must be obtained from 
the countries mentioned above, or 
from possible additional allotments on 
the part of Great Britain. 

As has already been hinted, ship- 
ping forms the crux to the situation. 
There appear to be ample supplies of 
wool in the world today. But how 
carry this wool to the desired coun- 
tries? The absence of needed tonnage 
has been alarming and may have a re- 
tarding effect on our 
port of wool. Wool is of such im- 
portance as to be transported over 
long distances. Yet the lack of ton- 
nage might seriously interfere with 
this transportation, especially so be- 
cause of this long distance from Aus- 
tralia, British South Africa or South 
America to the United States. 

The figures as quoted have been for 
the fiscal-years ending June 30. Since 
June 30, 1917, additional figures have 
become available, namely six months 
of the fiscal year 1918. From July to 
December, 1917, a total of 196,385,690 
pounds of raw wool were imported 
into this country. On an annual basis 
this would mean 392,771,380 pounds. 
While it is true that this figure falls 
short of the necessary requirements 
contemplated above( it is not a matter 
to cause anxiety since the period of ex- 
portation in South America, British 
South Africa and Australia stretches 
from October to June. 


necessary im- 


In conclusion it might be said that 
while the outlook is not bright, it is 
also not dark. A huge quantity of 
wool must be imported. The pros- 
pects are this quantity will be re- 
ceived. However, calculations may go 
astray due to intervening factors. In 
that case the American public may be 
called upon to make further sacrifices 
toward the conservation of 
wool. 


virgin 
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Sheep Situation in Montana 


Montana is short of sheep. The en- 
tire state has not to exceed 75 per cent 
of the ewes with which it went into 
the winter of 1916-17. All over the 
state the cutting down process _ has 
been in evidence. Mortality during 
the bad winter of 1917 was one cause, 
anticipation of repetition of that vicis- 
situde, another. Flock owners were 
afraid to carry stock through the past 
winter with a prospective feed bill the 
highest on record and as prices were 
attractive, let their ewes go by the 
thousands. Feeders got most of the 
aged stock, Idaho, Washington and 
Wyoming taking the young stock. 
Montana was short of hay and a $15.00 
@16.00 market for ewes was induce- 
ment to dodge a probable hard winter. 
The result is that the flocks of the en- 
tire state have been whittled down to 
small proportions, compared with its 
ovine population in the days when 
Dawson, Prairie, Custer, Richland and 
Wibaux counties were full. This vast 
area in eastern Montana will never 
again be the wool and mutton pro- 
ducer it was in the halcyon days of 
the industry. The settler has come to 
stay and the sheepman has disap- 
peared for all time. In the mountain 
sections and on the Indian reserves the 
ovine species will always have a foot- 
ing, in fact the industry is making 
some progress there. Some settlers 
are also manifesting an interest in 
sheep and many little lots of 200 to 300 
ewes are being picked up, but the ma- 
jority of settlers put their money in 
cattle as an easier proposition to han- 
dle. It is possible to let cattle run 
loose, but a band of sheep must be 
either fenced or herded, which in 
many cases is prohibitory, especially if 
the flock is less than 1,000 head. In 
the aggregate, however, Montana set- 
tlers will a few years hence be produc- 
ing many lambs. 

Some trading, locally, in ewe lambs 
is going on at $20.00@22.00 per head, 
but it is legitimate, speculation being 
practically at a standstill. No contract- 
ing has been done and prices of the 
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new lamb crop will not be determined 
until much later in the season. A large 
percentage of lambs has been dropped 
and grass conditions are excellent. 
Last year Montana lost 50 per cent of 
its lambs in May, but present indica- 
tions are that mortality will be light. 
Naturally interest is rife as to what 
the new lamb crop is likely to realize. 
Asking and bid prices have been wide 
apart which precludes all possibility of 
early trading. The new wool situation 
is adverse to activity before the mar- 
ket for fat lambs is made. Speculators 
are afraid to take a chance and when 
fat lambs break $2.00 per hundred- 
weight in a few days the element of 
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risk is evident. The fact must not be 
overlooked that 90 per cent of cornbeit 
feeders lost money on the lambs fed 
last season and few of them are in a 
mood to make contracts for delivery 
next fall. They are determined to play 
a waiting game. That we will have a 
good feeder market I am_ convinced, 
but the few feeders I have talked with 
insist that they must buy their West- 
ern lambs at $12.00@14.00 per hundred- 
weight to give them an opportunity to 
get a fair price for feed. The wool sit- 
uation has clarified and ought to sta- 
bilize the market as all uncertainty as 
to the value of that commodity has 
been eliminated even if prices are not 
going to be as high as we desired. 

Of one thing we are assured and that 


is a big demand for breeding ewes. 
Every commission house in the coun- 
try has a spindle full of orders. We 
have been shipping a lot of yearling 
ewes to Indiana at $21.00@22.00 per 
hundredweight and demand appears to 
be insatiable. The Eastern farmer is 
evidently convinced that both lambs 
and wool will command high prices for 
many years to come and unlike last 
year he is reconciled to cost of breed- 
ing stock. Everybody wants quality, 
however, what amounts to a “black- 
face” craze having developed. Per- 
haps it would be more fitting to call it 
a hobby, but our Eastern customers 
will have nothing but mutton-bred 
ewes. This is an error as they would 
find the Rambouillet a more useful ani- 
mal. I believe Eastern farmers who 
contemplate remaining in the sheep 
business should use Rambouillet ewes 
and coarse wool bucks. This cross will 
produce a better than half-blood lamb 
of desirable type and good constitu- 
tion. The danger in using black-face 
ewes with mutton rams needs no dila- 
tation, but for the moment most of our 
customers want black faces. 


Ewe lambs, or yearlings to be cor- 
rect, are a good investment at present 
prices. They will get good growth by 
next spring, produce a $6 fleece and 
cost only $10 to $12 when ready to 
breed. Next fall they should be worth 
at least $20 per head, as it is doubtful if 
it will be possible to buy that class of 
stock for less money on the open mar- 
ket at that time. Business already in 
sight warrants expectation of a $20 
market for good yearling ewes all 
through the season with an excellent 
prospect for more money. A yearling 
bought now should throw $20 worth of 
wool and lamb within a year, and then 
the owner has her in her prime practic- 
ally free of cost, which means 100 per 
cent profit. Show me anything capable 
of beating it. 

There is a prospect of a good lamb 
crop all over the West, but I do not 
think we will have an $18-feeder mar- 
ket at Chicago or Omaha this year. It 
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is true that lambs bought at unprec- 
edented prices last season utilized a lot 
of unmerchantable corn which made 
actual loss in the finishing operation 
much less than the figures indicate, but 
money was dropped nevertheless. 
Many farm feeders put in lambs at $18 
that sold to killers at $16 and they are 
going to do a lot of hesitating before 
repeating the performance. 

In the West the sheep business is 
getting on a stable basis. A somewhat 
chaotic condition has been created by 
the section homestead law, but in time 
it will work out. 





HEAVY MONTANA 
CATTLE SHIPMENT 





Billings, Mont.—All records for the 
number of market cattle shipped from 
Montana were broken last year at the 
Chicago, South St. Paul and South 
Omaha markets, according to the an- 
nual report of D. W. Raymond, secre- 
tary, submitted at the meeting of the 
Montana Stockgrowers’ Association. 
In 1916, St. Paul and Omaha received 
46,000 head of Montana cattle, which 
jumped to 82,000 last year. In 1916, 
about 107,500 head were sent to Chi- 
cago, while in September and October 
alone last year 112,000 head reached 
that market. The secretary estimates 
the increase for the year to be the same 
at Chicago as Omaha and St. Paul. It 
is estimated that this year’s shipments 
will exceed 300,000, as against 155,000 
in 1916. The breeding herds of the 
state have been reduced to the lowest 
ebb known. Due to the mild weather 
and the certainty that there will be 
plenty of feed, a big demand for both 
cattle and sheep has arisen in the last 
two weeks. Senator R. P. Heron of 


Miles City was re-elected president of. 


the association —L. W. 





FROM CENTRAL WYOMING 





This part of Wyoming, Johnson 
county, had a very mild winter with 
little snow in the range portion. | 

The grass was good, both in quantity 
and quality, and sheep wintered well. 
A few bands were fed hay. 

March was an ideal month and grass 
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is earlier than usual. April has been 


‘marked by a succession of rains and 


snows, mostly snows; but the storms 
were not sufficiently severe to cause 
loss in livestock. 

With a good bucking season in De- 
cember and plenty of grass this spring, 
favorable weather through lambing 
should insure a percentage of lambs 
above the normal. Very little lambing 
will be done before May. 

Getting sufficient competent and re- 
liable help for lambing seems to be the 
most perplexing question the flockmas- 
ter has to meet. 

A few early sales of wool were made 
at prices ranging from 58c to 70c. 

Only a few small bands of sheep 


have changed hands at around $19.00 
per head. 








Quealy Stud Ewes 


The “dry farmer” is busy plowing 
and fencing. The grazing area is be- 
coming more and more restricted. 
Even the mountain lands are being 
taken as additionals or enlarged home- 
steads. 

A. M. BROCK, Wyoming. 





CONDITIONS IN ARIZONA 





The conditions in this part of the 
country have been very poor. We had 
a very dry fall and winter. While it 
was not cold a great many sheep got 
poor. Nearly all sheepmen feed, but 
with many as well as myself we did 
not commence to feed soon enough. 
Sheep got weak. Ewes did not have 
milk when we commenced to lamb. I 
believe sixty to sixty-five per cent is a 
fair average. I lambed in the foothills 
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and hauled my feed out. 

Coyotes and cats are very bad. I be- 
lieve they got at least ten per cent of 
my lambs on the lambing ground. Al- 
though there weretwogovernment men 
putting out poison, nearby. They did 
splendid work but commenced too late 
to do much good as we had commenced 
to lamb already. I certainly hope the 
government will keep men at this work. 
If they will do the poisoning in the 
early fall on our lambing grounds it 
will do much good. 

What wool sold I understand brought 
sixty to sixty-five cents. Sheep are do- 
ing fine at present and are on the 
trails for the summer range. 

FRANK HOCTOR, Arizona. 





CHICAGO WHOLESALE MARKET 


























Lamb. 
Good Caul Lambs... @27¥, 
Round Dressed Lambs... @29 
Saddles, Caul @30 
Rn. DD. tam Fores... @26 
Caul Lamb Fores__. @25 
R. D. Lamb Saddles__._ @32 
Lamb Fries, per pound... 18 @20 
Lamb Tongues, each............... @ 4 
Lamb Kidneys, per pound... @25 
Mutton. 
Medium Sheep —___. @26 
Good Sheep @29 
Medium Saddles @29 
_Good Saddles @31 
Good Fores @24 
Medium Racks @24 
Mutton Legs @32 
Mutton Loins @30 
Mutton Stew @20 
Sheep Tongues, each... @ 4 
Sheep Heads, each 114%@12 





WYOMING CATTLEMEN MEET 





At the annual meeting of the Wyo- 
ming Stockgrowers Association at 
Kemmerer, J. C. Shaw of Orin was 
elected president to serve during the 
ensuing year, while J. C. Underwood of 
Underwood was chosen vice president, 
and Miss Alice Smith of Cheyenne, sec- 
retary. The association pledged its 


‘moral and financial support to the pres- 


ident and the government, as did the 
Montana association.—L. W. 
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When the War 
Shall Cease 


And Normal Conditions again prevail, market 
values will adjust themselves as the law of sup- 
ply and demand dictates. The Wool Grower, 
however, may feel assured of a continued broad 
demand for his products, since the curtailed 
range practically prevents an abnormal overpro- 
duction. 


The Unusual Demand for meat and wool at the 
present time makes it, not only a Patriotic Duty 
for sheepmen to increase their production to its 
fullest capacity, but is likewise a sound business 
investment. 


The Satisfactory Outlook may well be increased 
by the knowledge that whatever the market,— 
full values may be secured through the intelli- 
gent co-operation of a Reliable Marketing 
Agency, whose Ability is Widely Known and 
Recognized by the Western Sheepmen. 


Their Sales Record not only show highest sales 
on Fed and Range lambs for the Season, but, 
what is more important, their daily Sales Record, 
shows a consistency in securing highest market 
values that will bear your closest scrutiny. 


Your Welfare Is Theirs, for upon their ability to 
serve you Honestly and Efficiently depend their 
continued success. How well they have served 
others and Can Serve You, if unknown, can best 
be told by many of your neighboring sheepmen, 
who consign their shipments direct to 


W.R. Smith & Son 


‘Who Handle Nothing But Sheep’”’ 
Union Stock Yards 


John Smith Wn. R. (Bill) Smith Chas. E. Coyle J. Clark Eastes 


| Omaha Chicago 
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Everything 
In Salt 





Table Salt, Dairy Salt, Hide 
Salt, No. 1 Salt, Pickle Salt, 


Mined Rock Salt, No. 2 Sheep 


Salt and especially the famous 
sulphurized rock salt of which 
we were the originators. 


We never lose a customer because 
we give quality and accord honor- 
able treatment. We are in busi- 
ness to stay. 


Inland Crystal Salt 


Company 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


epee: 


acesresceveenesseses: 
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CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


CRIMMINS & PEIRCE CO. 


Wool and Mohair 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SALT LAKE OFFICE: 
1502 Walker Bank Building, Telephone Wasatch 1308 


CLINTON C. BROWN, Agent 
J. W. SUMMERHAYS & SONS CO., Agents 


PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 




























































KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


AND LEE TRAILERS 




















Are Built To Stand Excessive Strain and Sudden Emergencies 
Buy What You Can Bank On When You're Fifty Miles From a Telephone. 
Made Up to the Mark, Not Down to the Market. 


~ 1% TO 6 TONS CAPACITY 


H. W. MOORE & COMPANY 


Distributors For Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah and Idaho 


141-3 Pierpont Avenue 1751-61 Wazee Street 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH DENVER, COLORADO 
Ask For Name of Nearest Dealer 
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Next Virgin Range Coman| | 
For Sheep and Cattle 


The Industrial Department of the New Orleans Great Northern Railroad announces that millions of acres 
of fine cutover timber lands, located on their lines in the rich states of Louisiana and Mississippi, are now 
ready to be disposed of for open-range grazing, or on a part farming and part open-range basis. 


Railroads, towns, mills, manufacturing interests, schools, churches have grown up out of the great lumber 
interests, but lumber being the chief asset, the lands have been carried on the books at a purely nominal value, 


without regard to their great agricultural and livestock possibilities, and the lands will be disposed of at a low 
price per acre. 


The payments distributed over a long period of years and at a cost per year not 
to exceed interest on cost price of the land and what would probably be leasing 
charges on public lands in the West and yet at end of payments you own the land. 
In consideration of a substantial acreage so purchased, a large additional acreage of 
fine standing timber-grazing lands would be leased at a few cents per acre. : 


A committee appointed by the National Wool Growers Association made a favorable report January 18, 
1918, on the adaptability of these cutover lands for sheep raising. A copy of this report, together with all in- | 
formation, will be furnished upon application. 


Write WALTER S. AYRES | 


Industrial Commissioner, 


N. O. G. N. Ry., 864 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 























You Want a Safe Investment For Your Funds 


When the profits of a man’s business are uncertain and ment of the resources of this great territory are cer- 


fluctuating, as they necessarily are with the sheep- 
grower, he chooses investments of unquestioned safety 
for his surplus funds. 

This is one reason why so many sheepmen are buying 
the 7 per cent Preferred Stock of the UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY. 


The absolute safety and soundness of this investment 


tain; while the dividend earnings (7 per cent per an- 
num, payable quarterly) are unusually high. 


Subject only to the Company’s bonded indebtedness, 
the 7 per cent Preferred Stock has first claim on all the 
earnings of the Company. Dividends on this stock 
have been paid regularly; and for the twelve months 


ended February 28, 1918, the earnings available for 
are as certain as the present value and future develop- these dividends were double the amount required. 
The following table shows briefly the growth of the business of the Utah Power & 

Light Company during the five-year period ended December 31, 1917. 


Item Dec. 31, 1912 Dec. 31, 1917 Increase 
Population of Territory Served. 2... ccccccunsss « eecsvees 240,000 321,830 81,830 
Total Nvmber Of CUSGOMOTS 0.00 cc ccccscccccmevcceve 0 svc5 39,700 64,267 24,567 
Kilowatt Hours of electricity generated in 12 months end- 

I ag Saco tesce' ox aor cin Bisscas cn aang ol tar ese lala. ora ce! eT ain Mae ieee cee 226,500,000 502,183,000 275,683,000 
Number of electric generating plants ............ . . «- 38 45 7 
Gross earnings—12 months ending ..............6.5 6 . $2,636,922 $5,182,518 $2,541,596 


Electric service is doing more than any other single factor to improve living conditions and to build up the industries of the nation. 
By becoming a stockholder in the UTAH POWER & LIGHT COMPANY you not only obtain an investment of unquestioned safety, 
with high dividend yield, but you also have a direct part in the development of this rich Inter-Mountain territory. 


Further information regarding the holdings and earnings of the Company, together with details of the cash and time payment 
plans for purchasing this 7 per cent Preferred Stock, will gladly be furnished upon request at any office of the Company. 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Main Office Kearns Building, EFFICIENT PUBLIC SERVICE. Salt Lake City. 
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Mountain Dell 
Rambouillets 





IF your business keeps two or more horses 
busy, there’s just one reason why you are 
not using an International motor truck: 


You Don’t Know What It Will Do for You! 


That’s true. If you knew how much actual 
America’s Highest Priced Rambouillet in 1916. cash it saves, you would buy an Jnternational 

NOW IN OUR FLOCK motor truck because you could hardly make 
a better paying investment. If it added only 
fifty cents a day to your net profits—that would 
be better than 10 per cent interest on the 
We have the largest flock of Reg- price of a model H. 


istered Rambouillets in America. An International motor truck will save more than 


te ths Gade. Folin Miia: Micke i that for any man whose work keeps two horses busy. 


: That is not all it does, by any means, but that should 
1916 we bought the two highest be enough to interest you, a business man. Write for 


pri ced Rams sold. At the 1917 our complete figures on motor truck saving. 
sale we sold the highest priced : Four Models 


; 1 H, 1,500 Ibs. capacity K, 3,000 Ibs. capacity 
Rambouillet ever sold at auction F’ 2000 Ike anne cS ae eo 


in this country. Special bodies for any business. 


We are breeding big, heavy f 
wooled Rambouillets, and offer nternational Motor Trucks Are Sold By 
UTAH MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


for 1918, 800 yearling range 
28 South 2nd East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


rams and 300 yearling stud rams. KOPPS GARAGE, 
. Cedar City, Utah. 
PAROWAN AUTO COMPANY, 


Parowan, Utah. 


PRICE GARAGE COMPANY, 
Price, Utah. 
WILLIS JOHNSON & SON, 
; Roosevelt, Utah. 


NOBLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


Boise, Idaho. 


THE SIMS COMPANY, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


REYNOLDS BROS. CO., 
Twin Falls, Burley, Buhl and Filer, Idaho. 


UINTA ELEVATOR & MILLING COMPANY, 


Evanston, Wyoming. 
SURUEDEUREDGEDEARGLUEREELDERDOCGEREQEGEUGQUGGORCORGER GUE REEREUGOUEERGLUGRGQEEQUGNERNOE! 








tel 





We also offer Registered Shorthorn 
attle end Berkshire Swine 














For Information or Photos, address 


John H. Seely & Sons 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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FIXING WOOL PRICES 


In another part of this paper we 
have covered in detail the plan for tak- 
ing over the wool clip. 
have received so many inquiries on dif- 
ferent phases of the program that we 
shall endeavor to answer some of them 
here. 

The fixed price is the price prevail- 
ing in Boston July 30, 1917, so there- 
fore, the grower must pay the freight 
on his wool to the Atlantic seaboard, if 
the wool is ultimately sent to that 
place. 

The grower may send his wool to 
any dealer or warehouse he selects in 
any of the recognized wool markets. 
On receipt of the wool the dealer will 
grade it and when it is graded govern- 
ment appraisers will appraise it. After 
it is appraised the government reserves 
the right to buy such portions of the 
clip at the appraised price as may be 
suitable for military needs. The re- 
maining wool is distributed at the ap- 
praised price by the government to the 
different mills. 

As soon as the wool is appraised the 
dealer will remit to the grower the 


However, we 


‘appraised price of the wool, less the 


freight. 

The grower may draw in advance 
from the firm handling the wool an 
amount equal to 75 per cent of its es- 
timated value at six per cent interest. 
But as the dealer is acting as agent for 
the government the grower will be li- 
able for a return of moneys advanced 
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in excess of the appraised value of the 
wool. It may yet be arranged so the 
grower will only pay interest on his ad- 
vance until the wool is received at the 
warehouse. 

Each wool house will be limited in 
the amount of wool it may handle and 
when its quota is filled excess wools 
will be assigned to some other house. 

The grower does not pay any 
charges for handling his wool after it is 
received by the wool house to which it 
is assigned. These charges are added 
to the appraised price of the wool and 
will finally be paid by the mill. 

This plan applies to all 1918 wool and 
all 1917 wool not yet marketed. 

The details of the plan are being 
worked out in Washington and will be 
announced later. Some of the minor 
details here given may be modified as 
time goes on, but this will not affect 
the price the grower receives. 

The arrangements for taking - over 
small clips in the farm section are not 
definitely worked out as we go to 
press. 

Inquiries should be addressed to 
Lewis Penwell, War Industries Board, 
Washington, D. C. 





SAVE THE WHEAT 


Our information indicates that the 
need for wheat is more pressing at this 
time than ever before. Wheat is prob- 
ably the most important food supply 
concerned in winning the war and 
there is real need for the conservation 
of this cereal. Sheepmen employ large 
numbers of men who live in camps and 
under conditions that make some waste 
inevitable. Necessarily some wheat 
flour must be used in the sheep camp, 
but we want to urge that the amount 
be as limited as can be. We are fully 
cognizant of the temper of many of 
the employes of the sheepman, but we 
feel certain that if most of these em- 
ployes understand the real necessity 
for conserving wheat flour, they will be 
more careful about wasting it. The 
United States Food Administration has 
asked us to call this matter to the at- 
tention of sheepmen and solicit their 
co-operation in this great work. We 
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have assured the Food Administration 
of the earnest desire of our flockmen 
to assist in every possible manner in 
the conservation of necessary foods, 
and we urge each sheepman to person- 
ally explain to his employes the neces- 
sity for using as little wheat products 
as possible. 





WOOL MOVING RAPIDLY 


Under the new order of things wool 
is being consigned to dealers or ware- 
houses about as fast as it is taken off 
the sheep. It is probable that shearing 
is 90 percent complete in Utah and the 
wool consigned and much of it already 
loaded and enroute to market. In 
Utah advances have ranged all the way 
from 30c to 50c per pound: Only a few 
advances as high as 50c have been 
made. In some case $1 per head has 
been advanced on wool on the sheep’s 
back. In Idaho and Nevada where 
shearing is well under way and prob- 
ably about 50 per cent complete wool 
is going forward on advancements in 
good order. The advance in Idaho 
seems to be from 40c to 50c per pound. 

The Western country was extremely 
short of money and wool growers had 
about reached their limit at the banks, 
so that this advance money is bringing 
great relief to the banks. We helieve 
that Western banks are very thankful 
that arrangements have been made so 
that this wool money will be made 
available at an early date. 

The importance of getting additional 
money into the West has been fully 
explained to government officials and 
we believe that those in charge of ad- 
ministering the wool program will use 
every possible effort to obtain an 
early settlement on wools that are 
shipped under the government scheme. 





LOADING CARS TO CAPACITY 


By reason of the shipment of vast 
quantities of war materials there is 
bound to follow a shortage of all kinds 
of cars. The government is making 
every effort to supply all needed cars 
but in spite of this some shortage is 
evident. In this work the sheepmen 
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can render assistance by loading wool 
and stock cars to their capacity. Re- 
cently in looking over the weights of a 
large number of wool cars we were as- 
tonished by finding the weights of 
many under the minimum. While oc- 
casionally a car cannot be loaded above 
the minimum yet with many grades of 
wool the minimum can be greatly ex- 
ceeded. The heavy loading of these 
cars will entail some additional labor 
‘but if we reduce in the aggregate the 
number of cars loaded the labor will be 
well expended. As ordinarily loaded 
about 7,000 cars are required to handle 
the Western wool clip. If we put 2,000 
pounds additional wool in each car we 
would save the use of 500 cars. This 
would be a wonderful saving and is 
certainly worth striving for. We are 
sure sheepmen will heed this sugges- 
tion. 





FARMERS REPRESENTED 


When the War Industries Board 
asked the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation to send a committee to Wash- 
ington to fix the price of wool, Presi- 
dent Hagenbarth at once appointed 
Professor Coffey of the University of 
Illinois a member of that committee to 
represent the farm states sheep indus- 
try. Professor Coffey is generally rec- 
ognized as the best posted man on farm 
sheep affairs in the country, and he has 
been a persistent worker for the pro- 
tection of the farm flock. On this com- 
mittee Professor Coffey rendered his 
farmers a most worthy service and his 
advice proved invaluable. The farmers 
may rest assured that their case was 
well presented and received careful 
consideration. 





EARLY LAMBS SOLD 


Sam Ballantyne of Boise, Idaho, re- 
cently sold 9,000 lambs delivered at 
the loading station at $9.05 per head. 
These lambs are to be delivered July 
1, August 1 and September 1, and it is 
estimated they will weigh around 65 
pounds. This works out at about 14 
cents per pound on the range. 
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CANTONMENTS TAKING MUTTON 


For the first time since the United 
Sates entered the war the government 
is purchasing lamb and mutton for 
cantonment purposes. The navy is also 
using a limited quantity. Government 
buying is mainly of heavy ewe product 
and that of weighty lambs.—J. E. P. 





STATEMENT 
of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., required by the Act of Congress of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, of National Wool Grower, pub- 
lished monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah, for 
April 1, 1918. 

State of Utah, county of Salt Lake—-ss. 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared S. W. McClure, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of the National 
Wool Grower, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, National 
Wool Growers Association Co., 718 McIntyre 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah; editor, S. W. 
McClure, 718 McIntyre Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah; managing editor, none; business man- 
agers, none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, if a 
corporation, give its name and the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) National Wool Growers 
Association, Salt Lake City, Utah, and thir- 
teen State Wool Growers Associations. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contains statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 


as trustees, hold stock and securities in a. 


capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indi- 
rect in the said stock, bonds, or other secur- 
ities than as so stated by him. 
S. W. McCLURE. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
12th day of April, 1918. 

(Seal) W. O. CLELLAND. 

(My commission expires Sept. 7, 1918.) 
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WANTS TO LEASE SHEEP 


I understand that there are a great 
many of the large sheep growers in 
the West being forced out of business 
by conditions in that section. Now, 
I have a tract of 4,900 acres of good 
grass land in Lake county, Michigan. 
which I should like to stock with 
sheep. If you you know of any grower 
who would be willing to let me have 
either 1,000 or 2,000 head, I will fur- 
nish a bond to insure fulfillment of 
any contract I may enter into, and 
think that a 50 per cent basis would be 
about fair for both parties. I mean 50 
per cent of both wool and lambs. 

I should like to know as soon as it 
is possible so I can get up there and 
make arrangements to raise feed for 
this winter. 

I am not able to buy sheep now and 
put up shelter, too, but will guarantee 
good, dry shelter and plenty of feed 
the year round. At this stage of 
shortage of wool, it is up to all of us 
who have idle land to turn it to pro- 
duction. If I don’t clear more than 
expenses I will at least help with wool 
production and to clothe 
over there. 

I am 36 years old and was born and 
raised on a farm, where we always 
had a small flock of sheep, and will de- 
vote my entire time and energy to this 
project if I succeed in getting stock. 

WALTER O. THOMAS, 
31 Windemere Ave., Highland [Tark, 
Mich. 


our boys 





FEEDING LAMBS AND 
STOCK PIGS 


Competition between the Western 
feeding lamb and the stock pig will be 
seen this season. The stock pig indus- 
try is comparatively new. A few years 
ago it was impossible, but the immuni- 
zation process has eliminated cholera 
and made hog fattening on a large 
scale possible without serious risk. 
Such states as Iowa, Indiana and IIli- 
nois put in their Western lambs pri- 
marily to harvest corn and fertilize the 
soil. The stock pig discharges these 
tasks with equal efficiency. In these 
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days of farm labor scarcity, hogging or 
lambing down corn is decidedly econ- 
omical and is resorted to by an increas- 
ing number of farmers annually. 

Stock pigs have made feeders money 
during the past season while in a ma- 
jority of instances lambs have been los- 
ers. But lack of fencing is a serious 
handicap to running stock hogs in 
cornfields and constructing hog-tight 
fences under present conditions in- 
volves heavy outlay. This works to 
the advantage of the lamb. 

3ut in the development of the indus- 
try the stock pig will be a keen com- 
petitor of the thin Western sheep and 
lamb, resulting in equalizing prices be- 
tween the two classes of stock. All 
the primary markets are catering to 
stock hog trade, the government is 
gradually relaxing rigidity of regula- 
tions under which pigs are moved from 
the stockyards to the country and it is 
something the Western sheep raiser 
must reckon with.—J. E. P. 





THE SITUATION IN COLORADO 





“A fortunate turn in the market 
turned what at one period appeared 
to be certain loss into an even break or 
a small profit with some Colorado 
feeders,” said W. A. Miner. “It has 
been one of the worst seasons in the 
history of the lamb feeding business in 
northern Colorado. A few of the wise 
or the lucky ones, to be more correct, 
stayed out of the game this year. 
Those who sold one-half to one-third 
of their crop before the common price 
at Chicago crossed $18.50 per hundred- 
weight have lost money, otherwise 
they have been able to balance their 
ledgers or get a little out of the deal. 
At one time losses were $2.50 to $5.00 
per head. It was evident at the outset 
that trouble was ahead as feeders were 
put in at $14.00@16 per hundredweight, 
afew having been bought in Denver at 
$18@18.50 and feed was never as high, 
corn costing $3.25@4.00 per hundred- 
weight and alfalfa hay as much as $20 
per ton. We were not in the same posi- 
tion as cornbelt feeders with a lot of 
unmerchantable corn on our hands to 
utilize for feeding purposes. 

“What the effect will be remains to 
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be seen. Northern Colorado will, of 
course, continue feeding and as we 
have had little success with hogs the 
lamb will continue to be our standby, 
but there will be no such avidity dis- 
played in buying feeders as last sea- 
son. Even the man who has been for- 
tunate enough to break even this year 
will be disposed to go slow, and break- 
ing even in the case of a big operator 
may mean four or five thousand dol- 
lars one way or the other. I know a 
man who stood to lose $90,000 mid- 
way in the season who came out $3,000 
to the bad and he says he broke even. 
He certainly was satisfied at the out- 
come. 

“It looks as though Colorado feeders 
must use better judgment in filling feed 
lots. The prices they paid last fall 
made a $22.00@25.00 market during 
the winter necessary if they were to 
make any money and such an outcome 
was ‘obviously impossible. The position 
of the consumer must be considered 
and it is surprising that the public has 
been able to eat the product of lambs 
costing $20 per hundred or more. So far 
no contracting has been done and I do 
not believe many lambs will be bought 
until later in the season. The average 
Colorado man has been hit hard, not 
only by lamb feeding, but in other lines 
of agriculture and we realize that it is 
a time to chart a_ close-to-shore 
course. The government wool pro- 
gram, while doubtless warranted by 
conditions, will have the effect of mak- 
ing us squeamish. I understand that 
lambs can be contracted at $12.00@ 
14.00 on the range, but have not heard 
of anybody wanting to do business on 
that basis.” 





RAIN IN TEXAS 





Just as we go to press we have a 
letter from B. S. Crouch of San An- 
tonio, Texas, stating that Texas has 
received heavy rains over all the farm 
ranch areas and the same condition 
prevails over most of the grazing por- 
tions of the state. It seems that this 
breaks the Texas drouth, which has 
prevailed for some two years and 
brought such calamity to Texas stock- 
men. 
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THE CHICAGO LAMB MARKET 





Average weekly and top prices of 
lambs for the first four months of the 
year follow: 


Week Ending— Top Average 


JaRnee ss 9 So stetinad $17.25 $16.85 
jemeny. 192.5 18.00 17.35 
January 19 2... 18,00 17.40 
DEES FP ccnsccaiivecs 17.85 17.00 
Febstisy 2 i.ci6— a 17.85 17.25 
Feleuary.. 9 ..acnccda 17.85 17.00 
February 16 ......4.... 17.50 16.35 
February 23 23... 16.75 16.00 
MarGe, 2 2. ccosnat eee 16.60 
ns 17.25 
Marek 16. .n0s—nanen 18.50 17.60 
Match 23 u.d00). 2, 17.70 
Match 2D... csicaciee 19.50 17.60 
April 6 Pe 18.60 
PEE. 39+ srcccelececinioninaiont 21.10 19.10 
| | en ee 19.50 
pf SR Sh 22.10 19.75 


April tops and averages on lambs in 
recent years follows: 
Top Average 


| nce 556 TEM 
a CCT 10.45 
TRE didi Sckincnnsoteateioseilciatin A 9.65 
1914 ....... 8.60 7.60 
SRE EE egs Be 9.35 8.40 
| | | eee 7.95 
1911 asians 5.50 
1910 ... 10.20 ‘9.10 


Tops and range at which the bulk of 
sheep and lambs sold indicated below. 
Wide spreads are due to the large pro- 
portion of shorn stock: 





Week Ending— Top Bulk 
April 6 sincacincat $17.00 $14.00@16.75 
Apt dF cicicccss 17.00 14.75@16.85 
| ae 17.00 14.90@17.00 
| {ane 16.85 14.50@16.85 
MBG cscs 17.50 14.00@15.50 
Week Ending— Top Bulk 
April 6 ccnid $21.00 $17.00@20.40 
Apel 13 crc 17.50@20.85 
Arie TP oc ncincins 21.75 17.60@21.50 
Agel 27 22243 . 22.10 17.85@22.00 
May 4... 2 16.25@20.85 
CONFUSION AMONG BUYERS 





Violent and apparently senseless fluc- 
tuations, especially in the lamb market, 
have aroused resentment among feed- 
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ers who see no reason why $2 per hun- 
dredweight should be taken off or put 
on, “between drinks,” as a facetious 
trader puts it. The fact is that buyers 
have been running wild. Frequently 
they lay out of a well-supplied market 
in an effort to get the stuff lower, only 
to go short of their orders and face 
the necessity of satisfying require- 
ments the following session at sharp 
advances. 

Dressed trade has been equally er- 
ratic, mutations of $1.00@2.00 per hun- 
dredweight in the product having been 
of weekly occurrence. While packers 
undoubtedly lost money on much of 
their April buying that trade was 
small volume and all through that pe- 
riod they were unloading frozen stuff 
bought in the January and February 
markets that netted handsome profits. 

High markets always mean price ec- 
centricity. Killers have a habit of 
making purchases at prices that insure 
loss and, when the stuff has been hung 
on the hooks orders are issued to cease 
that kind of buying. Packers are hav- 
ing their own troubles these days.— 
J. mF. 





NO TEXAS MARKET BREAKERS 





Texas has been all but put out of the 
sheep business by a two-year drouth. 
Whenever that state has feed a spring 
run of Texas grass sheep invariably 
breaks the market but not enough of 
them arrived this year to exert the 
slightest influence on prices. But for 
. the long drouth Texas would have been 
getting back into the sheep business 
on an extensive scale and contributed a 
generous crop of spring lambs during 
April and May. Packers assert that 
Texas mutton was never a money- 
making product as it dresses dark and 
cannot be forced into high class trade. 
—J. E. P. 





COLORADO EWES TO NEW YORK 





A band of 8,000 Colorado ewes was 
bought by a New York operator named 
Abby to go to that state recently at 
$15 per’ head shorn. They were big 
stock, weighing 90 to 100 pounds and 
have all been placed.—J. E. P. 
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$5.00 
Please 












All dues for 1918 amount- 
ing to $5.00 from each 
member of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association 
were due on January Ist. 
If you have not yet paid 
please do so at once. If 
you are a sheepman and 
not a member of the As- 
sociation, your own con- 
science will urge you to 
join, we need every sheep- 
man and they need the 
Association. 
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FROM NEW MEXICO 





I have been in the business of raising 
sheep for the past thirty-five years in 
New Mexico, and in this part of the 
country conditions have arisen that the 
profits of this industry have been very 
much curtailed, and it is on account 
primarily of the war, but other matters 
such as the high cost of labor and liv- 
ing and the expenses of leasing lands 
to run the sheep on is, and has been, 
such an expense that the sheepmen 
barely skin through with the proceeds 
from the sale of wool and lambs. An- 
other thing that has retarded thé 
sheepmen is the fact that for several 
years we have had a drought, and espe- 
cially during the lambing season. 

The attitude of the government in 
stimulating the industry is very com- 
mendable as the grower has been at 
the mercy of the commission men and 
packers, and I heartily approve of the 
attitude of the government in fixing 
the price of wool on the bases of July 
30, 1917, and allow the commission men 
a liberal commission for handling the 
wool. In that way, we the growers, 
know exactly what we can expect to 
receive for the wool. 

I think that if the government will 
continue to stimulate the industry we 
can at least make fair interest on the 
money invested, otherwise we 
have to quit the business. 

DAVID GARCIA. 


will 





PUBLIC LAND FOR SALE 





We have reported in this paper that 
parties owning the surrounding land 
could purchase from the Interior De- 
partment all tracts of 120 acres or less 
that were surrounded by their own 
lands. This simply means that the man 
owning the surrounding land may purt- 
chase any number of such tracts on 
the conditions laid down by the gov- 
ernment. Information about the pur- 
chase of these tracts should be ob- 
tained direct from the Interior Depart- 
ment at Washington, D.C. We under- 
stand that there have been no applica- 
tions for purchase under this ruling of 
last fall. 
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Cunningham 
Sheep & Land Co. 


Pilot Rock, Oregon 
RAMBOUILLETS 


























Our First Prize Pen at Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


For the season 1918 we 
will offer for sale 


1200 Rambouillet Yearling Rams 


and 


1000 Crossbred Yearling Rams 


These are big, smooth, hardy, heavy 
wooled rams that will please range 
men. 





At last year’s Ram Sale 
our pen of 25 range rams 
was awarded First Prize 
in strong competition. 



















































Our 
Motto: 


Good Sales 


Prompt 
Remittance 
of Proceeds 


Reliable 
Market 
information 









Harry B. Black 


Sheep Commission 
Company 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 











Consign Your Shipments To Us 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. 





My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 
range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 








One o:1 My Stud Ewes 
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WOOL STOCKS ON MARCH 31 





The U. S. Bureau of Markets has 
just issued a report showing the stocks 
of wool in the hands of dealers and 
manufacturers in the United States on 
March 31, 1918. This report shows the 
total supply of grease wool to be 222,- 
814,951 pounds, and of scoured wool to 
be 46,559,630 pounds and of pulled 
wool, 27,844,141 pounds. This would 
make the total stock of grease wool or 
its equivalent on March 31 in the hands 
of dealers and manufacturers as 343,- 
777,000 pounds. It would seem to us 
that this is about a normal supply for 
this date. 





IDAHO HAY-FEDS PAID 





John Gray of Idaho made a_ good 
clean-up during the season just closed 
by marketing 30,000 wethers and year- 
lings. They were hay-fed in Idaho, 
sheared at Kirkland and Stockdale, 
Hlinois, and realized $14.50@17.25 per 
hundredweight. It was a season when 
a little nerve was a good asset. 





SAVING MANY LAMBS 





The lambing season is over and 
everyone in this section of Washing- 
igton reports an excellent per cent, as 
conditions were favorable. The win- 
ter being mild and the grass plenti- 
ful, the ewes were in good condition. 
However, the lambs may not be in 
such good condition by marketing time 
as there has been no rain and there 
was not much snow, so grass is likely 
to be scarce on the range. Stock own- 
ers are looking hopefully for a change 
from the present dry, windy season to 
a wet one, 


The wool clip this year was aiso 
very good, due to the mild winter in 
this section. The wool has been stored 
in warehouses, as there are no buyers 
and the government has made no 
move toward setting prices. 

The yield in every crop thus far 
this year, as well as last, seems to an- 
swer successfully the call to our pa- 
triotism for clothing and foodstuffs. 

NORA B. JENSEN, Washington. 
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IN THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE 





Mr. Albert Elliott, formerly a mem- 
ber of the wool firm of Jeremiah Wil- 
liams & Co. of Boston, has severed his 
connection with that firm and is now 
employed by the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment at Washington in charge of 
the woolen division. During the price- 
fixing discussion before the Council of 
Defense Mr. Elliott proved especially 
valuable to all interested as he posses- 
sed a fund of information that could 
not have been dispensed with. Mr. El- 
liott is serving his country at $1.00 a 
year, and we consider him especially 
fitted for the task in hand. 





SAVING LAMBS 





Here are a few facts concerning the 
breeding of sheep. We bred one ram 
to 170 ewes, and 98 per cent of them 
lambed. 

We breed our rams at night and feed 
them in the day time, following this 
plan for the past three years. 

We find by this method that our 
lambs are larger and stronger than 
those we secured previous to breeding 
this way. 

Over 100 per cent of our lambs 
dropped in the day time and out of 
145 lambs this year we lost but three. 

We have lambs six weeks old that 
weigh 41 to 43 pounds each, and some 
younger ones that weigh from 30 to 35 
pounds each. Beat that if you can! 

From the 170 ewes bred to the one 
ram we sold forty-eight head, and as 
far as we can learn 98 per cent lambed. 

W.W. PENDLETON & SONS, Utah. 





NOT MANY SHEEP SELLING 





Our reports indicate that throughout 
the West not many yearlings or aged 
ewes have changed hands in the last 
month. The shortage of money seems 
to have interfered with trading some- 
what. Yearling ewes are generally of 
fered at $15 per head, and it is antici- 
pated as soon as advances on the wool 
clip are received the market for ewes 
will become more active. 
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THE NEW LAMB CROP 





\Ve have sent inquiries out to 
shcepmen in different parts of the 
West to obtain data on the lamb crop. 
Our replies lead us to the following 
conclusions: In the state of Washing- 
ton a larger per cent of lambs has 
been saved than for many years. Wnile 
that state always leads in the nuriber 
of lambs dropped and saved, the per 
cent this year is considerably above 
normal. 

In Oregon lambing is not con:plet- 
ed, but the drop for this season oi the 
year is about normal, with the pros- 
pect that in the southern portions of 
the state a percentage slightly above 
the average will be obtained. 

In Montana lambing is well under 
way and prospects are that more tnan 
an average drop of lambs’ will be se- 
cured. 

In Idaho the lambing is almost com- 
pleted and a record crop has been ob- 
tained. Probably 10 per more 
lambs have been saved than was the 
case in average years. 


cent 


In some sec- 
tions as many as 100 per cent of lambs 
has been marked, but, of course, the 
average for the state will be far be- 
low this. Idaho lambs have done well 
until recently, but the dry weather has 
affected them adversely. 

Nevada has likewise had a _ good 
lambing—we should say slightly above 
the average. The range is reported 
dry and the lambs not growing as fast 
as desired. 

Arizona has had a bad year with the 
lightest lamb crop in history. Long 
continued drouth has. placed the 
ranges in bad condition and dry ewes 
weaned thousands of lambs a few days 
old. Our best reports indicate that 
the lamb crop will run about 50 per 
cent or 25 per cent below the average. 

In New Mexico and Texas condi- 
tions are generally very bad. A iong 
continued drouth still remains unhbrok- 
en. Ewes are thin and in many sections 
range lambing is out of the question. 
Pastures of alfalfa and other irrigated 
crops are being used at great expense 
to the flockmen. Our reports would 
indicate for these two states a drop 
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about 30 per cent below the average, 
and unless rain intervenes a number 
smaller than this will remain to 
market. 

Conditions in Wyoming and Utah 
are above normal—the range is fairly 
good and the weather propitious for 
this season. Lambing is well under 
way with the prospects pointing to 
more than an average crop. 

Our reports from California and 
Colorado are too meagre to justify any 
conclusion, 

Taken as a whole with average con- 
ditions from here on it seems safe to 
predict that there will be about 30 per 
cent more lambs to market from the 
West this year than last year. 





DRY IN MONTANA 





So far this spring has been very dry 
in this part of Montana 
county). Very few sheep are chang- 
ing hands. Ewes with the wool on 
due to lamb in May are held around 
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the $20 mark. I have not heard of any 

wool being contracted up here—I think 

about 65 cents will be the going price. 
G. J. RYAN, Montana. 


H. L.. F‘inch 
Soda Springs, Idaho 


Woolgrower and Importer 











I have just landed at an Ameri- 
can port one of the choicest lots 
of Cotswold, Lincoln, Hampshire, 
and Shropshire yearling rams and 
Hampshire yearlings ewes ever 
brought to the United States. 
This is the first selection to be 
drafted from the English flocks 
this year, and is the very best 
‘stuff to be found in England. 


My entries for the Ram Sale 
will be reserved from this lot, and 
the others will be ready for in- 
spection and sale at Soda Springs 
after April 25th. 


Owing to unheard of conditions, and 
the uncertainty of securing passage, etc., 
there will not be many sheep reach this 
side in 1918. Therefore if you want stud 
sheep of reat merit it will pay you to see 
this importation. 





WANTED 


Sheepman with 500 to 1,000 ewes 
as partner of owner of 900 acres 
Ozark hill land. 


and good pasture the year round. 


Best of water 


Capable of unlimited expansion. 


C. M. L., care Nat’] Wool Grower. 





FOR SALE 


2300 ewes and their lambs, one-half 
Merinos, one-half crossbreds. 300 are 
two-year-olds and the balance have 
zood mouths. All lambs are one-half 
blood black-faces. 50 per cent of lambs 
dropped in February, balance in early 
March. Price $12 for ewes, $8.90 for 


lambs. April 15th delivery at shearing 
pens, with free use of range until 
May 15th. 


ADDRESS 


W. H. CONARD 








Red Bluff, California 











YEARLING EWES FOR SALE 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 20,000 CHOICE WHITE 
FACE YEARLING EWES. WILL SELL SHEAR- 
ED OR WITH WOOL ON. 
TIME BEFORE JUNE 1. 


THIS IS CHOICE STUFF 


Caribou Livestock Company 


BURLEY, IDAHO. 


DELIVERY ANY 
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GOOD RAMS FOR SALT LAKE 





I happened to visit one of our lead- 
ing stud sheep breeders a few days 
past and was surprised to find that he 
had already sorted out many of his 
best rams and was fitting them for the 
Salt Lake Sale next fall. It seemed 
to me this was taking time by the fore- 
lock in getting ready this early for an 
event that is not to be pulled off for 
several months. Of course this is a 
fine thing for the man who buys at 
Salt Lake, but it hurts the fellow who 
has to buy at home, and this applies to 
most of us. In the long run is it a good 
thing for the sheep industry as a whole 
to have so many of the best rams col- 
lected at Salt Lake and leave the home 
folks to take what is left? I have al- 
ways thought that each stud breeder 
should sell his rams in his own immedi- 
ate neighborhood so that his home dis- 
trict would get the benefit. This may 
be a narrow view to take especially if 
one takes the entire country into con- 
sideration. Since this sale has been so 
well started probably the only solution 
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for the man who wants the best rams 
is to buy at the Salt Lake Sale, that is 
if he has the price. 


C. X. JENES. 





RAMS FOR THE SALT LAKE SALE 





Our first importation from England 
this year will soon arrive at Canadian 
quarantine. This importation includes 
the sheep we have listed in the Salt 
Lake sale in August. All the Lincolns 
in this importation are from the flock 
of Mr. Clifford Nicholson, and Mr. 
Nicholson bought the fine Cotswold 
ram for us. He tells us that we are 
getting the three best Cotswold rams 
that will leave England this year. 
They were bred by Mr. Garne. When 
this importation arrives we will send 
you some photographs of the rams. 

We are enclosing a report of a sale 
of Lincolns in England, thinking you 
might find space for it in your paper. 
It will: give your readers an idea of 
what our favorite breed of sheep is 
worth in England. You will have a 
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mighty good sale of rams in August if 
our imported stuff makes any money, 
R. S. ROBSON & SON, Canada. 





Lincolns Cotswolds 


RAMS 


We offer for this season 
Yearling Lineoln and 
Cotswold Rams both 
flockheaders and range 
Rams. Also a few cars 
of Ram Lambs 

















Also 50 Imported Lin- 
coln Ewes. These are 
high class sheep. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 


Denfield, Ontario, Canada 














National 


Western | 


UNDER DIRECTION OF 


The Western Stock Show Association 


rn Ra 
Denver, Colorado, September 3-4-5-6, 1918 


m Sale 











This sale will be open only to reputable and es- 
i tablished breeders and no sheep will be offered that 
il are not of established quality and breeding. The 
i sale will be open to stud rams and stud ewes, pure- 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Western Stock Show Association, of Colo- 
Hi rado, desires to announce the Public Ram Sale to be 
iH held in the National Amphitheatre at the Denver 
i Union Stock Yards on September 3, 4, 5, 6, 1918. 

Hl 


retary. 


bred and registered, and purebred range rams. 


The object of this sale is to enable Western 
flockmasters to secure new blood of the highest 
standard for their flocks. 


Entry blanks, rules and regulations are now 
ready and can be had upon application to the Sec- 











Address all communications to 


FRED P. JOHNSON, Secretary 


Stock Yard Station, Denver, Colorado 
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THE COURSE OF THE MARKET 





By J. E. Poole. 

\ top heavy sheep and lamb mar- 
ket went down in a crash toward the 
end of April. The event had been pre- 
dicted for two weeks in advance. 
When lambs in the fleece crossed $20 
most people in the trade predicted that 
the limit had been reached, but the rise 
continued until $22.10 had been paid for 
wooled Colorados and shorn stock had 
scored at $18.25. Meanwhile cost of 
dressed product had been steadily 
marked up, but the public appeared 
able to go the pace. Supply, it must 
be admitted was meagre, but on the 
rise packers resurrected a lot of frozen 
lamb and mutton, put away during 
January and February when the mar- 
ket was demoralized and stuff could 
not be sold at any price. Packers 
freeze lamb and mutton, especially 
lamb, only under the stress of neces- 
sity and this year it was imperative. 
Just why product could not be sold 
when the live market was $4.00@6.00 
lower than at the height of the boom 
is one of those mysteries for which no 
explanation is available. 

As lambs worked steadily higher 
buyers appeared to have thrown cau- 
tion to the winds. “I'll fill the order if 
the stuff costs 50c per pound,” said 
one of them, a candid admission that 
the limit at that moment was the sky. 
From a $20 to a $22 basis the lamb 
market gained steadily at a 25c daily 
gait. “Salesmen tried to sell ’em lower, 
but we got our second wind and put 
on half a dollar,” said a buyer in de- 
scribing the market on one of these 
bulges. But all through the boom the 
same complaint of inability to get a 
profit out of the product was heard. 
Even salesmen deprecated the con- 
tinuous advance, realizing that, sooner 
or later, the pyramid would topple 
over, history having the faculty of re- 
peating itself at the market as in other 
spheres. 

Several adverse influences contrib- 
uted to the vicissitude encountered by 
the market toward the month end. In 
the first place prices worked unreason- 
ably high and secondly, uncertainty as 
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to the wool deal exerted a pronounced 
bearish influence. The public com- 


plained of cost and dealers sympa- RAMBOUILLET 


thized. A buyer for a chain of meat RAMS 

markets in Chicago has a custom of 

meeting his store foremen weekly at “ 

lunch and on one of these occasions he Will have a fine lot of large 
said: “I want you fellows to cut out boned, smooth bodied, long fine 
lamb and mutton as much as possible. staple fellows for 1918 trade. 


Keep a little on hand in case an insist- 
ent customer comes along, but keep it W. D. CANDLAND, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


out of sight and, if possible, persuade 
































RAMBOUILLETS ivi kom: RAMBOUILLETS Range Ram 




















Our Champion C. Ram at Frisco 





America’s Highest Priced Rambouillet Ram for We offer for sale a large number of reg- 
which I paid $1325.00 at the Salt Lake Ram Sale. ‘stered Rambouillet stud rams and range 


= : rams, Will sell in lots of one to a carload, 
I am breeding registered Rambouil- ae ee ee ee et ee 


lets of the mee select type. ses caiadil RAMBOUILLET & STOCK FARM 
DELL PRATT, Moneta, Wyo. 


Dayton, Washington 























A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold Ewes. 
Bred from the best stock to be found in United States 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt Lake City. 
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Rambouillets 


Hampshires 


A. A. WOOD & SONS 
Saline, Michigan 
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Zownce 


We are breeding big, smooth 
bodied, heavy wooled, open faced 
Merino Rams. A large number of 
choice Rams for next season. 


L. U. SHEEP COMPANY 
DICKIE, WYOMING 
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people asking for it to use something 
else. There is more money in beef and 
pork for us and at these prices people 
think we are robbing them.” 


This policy must have been generally 
adopted, because an erstwhile healthy 
dressed mutton trade suddenly went 
flat and was unable to digest a small 
package at declines of $1 to $2 per 
hundredweight. Packers had 
cleaned up a lot of easy money by 
vending cheaply bought frozen stuff 
found that they were losing money and 
explicit orders to cut prices were is- 
sued. For a few days it was a riot, but 
the market finally steadied itself on a 
basis of $20.00@20.65 for wooled and 
$16.00@16.75 for shorn lambs, which 
was the trade basis at the inception of 
May. During the spectacular advance 
in sheep and lambs, the hog market re- 
mained about stationary and many 
grades of cattle lost 75c to $1.00 per 
hundredweight. 


who 


A new chapter of market history was 
made during the month and the records 








Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS 


Range Rams 











ONE OF OUR STUD RAMS, 


We are breeding big, heavy wooled, hardy Rambouillets and offer a large 
number of Registered Stud rams and range rams for 1918—500 head for 
sale. We also breed Registered Shorthorn Cattle of the highest quality. 


QUEALY SHEEFP CoO., Cokeville, Wyoming. 
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hung up will probably stand for many 
a long day. Despite serious decline 
late in the month closing prices were 
25c to $1.10 per hundredweight higher 
than at the end of March. Sheep made 
an average of $15.65 per hundred- 
weight for the month, which is $2.05 
higher than March and $3.55 above the 
average of April, 1917. Lambs aver- 
aged $19.20, which is a record, being 
$1.65 higher than March and $4.80 
above April, 1917. The crest of the 
rise was reached the third week of the 
month when sheep averaged $15.90 and 
lambs $19.75. These averages are, at 
the best, mere approximations as_ the 
market was so uneven as to make any- 
thing like accurate computation im- 
possible. 

Colorado lambs in the fleece reached 
$22.10 on April 23, but at that time the 
market was slipping and it may be con- 
sidered a scratch sale. At the inception 
of the month $20.10 took the best Colo- 
rados and on the last round the limit 
was $20.65. On the high spot the bulk 
sold at $21.50@22.00, but many were 
appraised at $19.50@20.75. The best 
Western fed lambs went to killers at 
$21, a spread of $20.00@21.00 taking 
the bulk throughout the month. Not 
enough native lambs arrived to fill a 
one-seated buggy and spring lambs 
lambs were conspicuous at all times 
by their absence. A lot of cull stuff 
sold anywhere from $15.50 to $20. 
Wyoming-fed lambs made $20.10 and 
Montana-fed stock, $20. There was a 
sprinkling of Western-fed lambs, other 
than Colorados, at $19.00@20.00. 

A lot of shorn Western lambs went 
over at $17.00@18.00, with several 
strings at $18.25 on the crest of the 
rise. Few culls sold below $15 and 
$17.75@18.00 sales were numerous. 
The market broke in a week from an 
$18 to a $16.75 however. 
Heavy shorn lambs were discriminated 
against, some selling down to $16.75 
when the market was at its best. Shorn 
Colorado stock sold at a range of $16.00 
@18.10. Most of the native clipped 
lambs went at $15.00@17.75. 

Paucity of native spring lambs 
was due to a hard winter and agita- 
tion against lamb consumption which 
prompted those who have practiced 
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early lambing to let the crop come 
later. Raising winter lambs is doubt- 
ful economy unless the operator is 
“properly fixed” for it, but this season 
there would have been money in the 
game as the few springers available 
sold at $22. 

Not enough sheep were available 
most of the time to make a real mar- 
ket. Western wethers made $16.25@ 
17.50, the latter being a common price 
for good natives. Native ewes were 
eligible to $17 but could be bought 
only in small bunches. On the high 
spot shorn Western wethers sold at 
$15.60@15.80, with the big string at 
$15.00@15.25. Shorn ewes sold large- 
ly at $12.00@15.00. A few wooled 
bucks reached $16, shorn stock selling 
up to $13.50. The goat market was on 
an $8.00@14.00 basis according to age. 

Colorado yearlings in the fleece 
reached $20, but the limit in load lots 
was $19.60. Shorn Colorado yearlings 
sold largely at $15.50@16.75. A new 
record was made on yearlings at an 
average of $16 or $3.25 higher than a 
year ago. 





SHORTAGE OF SPRING LAMBS 





Spring lamb shortage has been 
marked this season at every stockyard 
in the country. Chicago has had a 
few head that sold around $22 per 
head, an unprecedented and 
Kansas City received a few Texans 
that realized $21, averaging 60 pounds. 
A hard winter damaged the _ spring 
lamb crop in the cornbelt and drouth 
had the same effect in the Southwest. 
Farmers are dropping the spring lamb 
game as unpracticable, results show- 
ing that late lambing is more profit- 
able when care and mortality are 
taken into consideration. Last sum- 
mer’s agitation against the slaughter of 
young lambs has also been an influ- 
ence adverse to production—J. E. P. 


price, 





NEW YORK WILL 
TAKE BREEDERS 





New York will be in the market for 
as many breeding ewes as can be se- 
cured at prices that look safe during 
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the coming summer. A co-operative 
purchasing bureau, organized for the 
purpose of stocking farms in that state, 
has practically unlimited funds for the 
purpose as arrangements have been 
made with local bankers to finance 
farmers, which will give the bureau’s 





I offer for this season 700 
purebred Yearling Rambouillet 
Rams, and 100 two-year-olds. 
I invite you to see my flock. 


C. N. STILLMAN 


Sigurd, Utah 
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capital of $100,000 a rotary effect. The 
movement is extending to the New 
England and Southwestern states. It 
is estimated that 100,000 ewes of all 
ages can be used in territory east of 
Buffalo during the season.—J. E. P. 





RAMBOUILLETS 





Will have a few Rams and 
Ewes for the 1918 trade 


W. S. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 








and Range Rams. 
the best money can buy. 





Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 





PRIZE WINNERS. 


We offer for 1918—singly or carlots—a large number of ring leaders, Stud Rams 


They are large, smooth, big-boned and a long, fine staple of wool, 
Phone 111, or call and see them. 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


<OW 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 








to grade it in an expert manner. 


you quick returns. 


shipments. 


with us at our Western headquarters. 
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SALT LAKE CITy, UTAH 
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B. HARRIS WOOL COMPANY 


As we have made a specialty of Western Wools 
for many years we are in a position to handle your 
wools in conformity with government regulations and 


Owing to the fact that our warehouses are located 
at St. Louis where we have enormous storage and 
grading facilities, we should be in a position to get 


We are ready to make liberal advances on all 


Before consigning your wool, get in communication 


206 JUDGE BUILDING 
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LAMBING IN NEVADA 





\ie had a fine, mild winter in Ne- 
vada, not quite enough snow though. 
Feed on the winter range was good, 
but some of it was never reached on 
account of scarcity of snow. Sheep 
are in better condition here now than 
in the springs of 1916 and 1917. We 
and most other sheep outfits around 
here, commence lambing about the 
middle of April. Grass is short yet, 
but today we are having a good snow- 
storm, which will wet the ground good, 
and if we get warm weather after- 
wards, may have grass for lambing 
yet. With ewes in excellent shape as 
they are this spring, if there is decent 
weather during the lambing season, 
there ought to be a good crop of lambs 
raised this year in Nevada. We have 
about 5,000 ewes to lamb; half are 
bred to Hampshire bucks and half to 
Rambouillets of Seely’s raising. We 
shear after lambing. A few outfits 
around here are shearing now, but ow- 
ing to unsettled weather and scarcity 
of shearers, a number that would like 
to have sheared before lambing will 
now have to postpone it until after. I 
have not heard of any wool around 
here being sold yet, or lambs con- 
tracted either. Last year at this time 
most of the wool and lambs in Nevada 
were contracted for already. Our 
worst trouble here is the labor ques- 
tion. It is getting so that we cannot 
get enough good herders for ordinary 
times, let alone extra men for lamb- 
ing, and the wages for good herders 
are sure high. It is not just a question 
of wages either—we just cannot get 
the men. I think this matter is going 
to make some Nevada sheepmen sell 
out and quit the business pretty soon. 
We appreciate the good work which 
the National Wool Grower and the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association are 
doing and have done for us sheepmen. 

I. T. HANDLEY, Nevada. 





FAVORS KNIFE DOCKING 





Your journal is just the thing. I 
like it. There is a rough and ready 
Western atmosphere about it that 
smells of wool and range. 
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FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


Established 1848 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Domestic Wools of All Descriptions Sold on Commission 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission Co. 
We Buy and Sell Sheep Exclusively— 


612-24 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES. 


hi e 
PP 


Always sold subjeet to 
BEST OF REFERENCES. 

















WOOL SHEEP PELTS WOOL 


Your WOOL and SHEEP PELTS are MORE VALUABLE to you when you let US sell them 
direct to the Manufacturers and Wool Pulleries for you on commission, for you get the 
FULL VAL of them. You KNOW what you have to Pay us and we know what we are to 
Receive for our SERVICES. There is no speculative margin. You get the FULL MARKET, 
we get our commission. Your WOOL and SHEEP PELTS are sold on the o market like 
your live stock and you have found the commission way the BEST in that, NOT in sell- 
ing your WOOL and SHEEP PELTS? Ship your wool and sheep pelts now to us and let your 


returns and our services speak for themselves. Shipping tags furnished free. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


Cc. J. MUSTION WOOL COMMISSION COMPANY 
(The Only Strictly Commission House in Kansas City) 


16th and Liberty Sts., 14% blocks east of the Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, McIntyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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I am sorry you believe in hot pincers 
for docking lambs, though. It is crvel, 
bothersome and wholly unnecessarv— 
profitable to no one but the man who 
sells the things. For more than thir- 
ty years I have handled sheep and 
never lost a lamb by bleeding. Doubt- 
less there is a little danger from this 
source when lamlbs get as large as 
those shown in the picture in the 





Union Wool Company 


Union Land & Cattle Company 


J. E. GOSLING, Agent 
314 Ness Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





DEALERS IN 


Wool, Sheep and Cattle 


BOSTON OFFICE — 10 HIGH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE—FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK BUILDING 


RENO OFFICE—RENO NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
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April number—“Ready for Docking.” 
That is a fine picture, but the title 
should be “Too Late for Docking.” 
Outside of the great cruelty of it, 
there is great danger from letting 
lambs get so old before either docking 
or castration. It should be prohibited 
by law. 


A strong, keenly sharp knife, dipped 
in some disinfecting fluid, is the only 
thing that should ever touch a lamb, 
and that should be used on the tail as 
soon as the lamb is strong and active- 
less than a week old. There will be 
little or no bleeding then, scarcely any 
pain, and the slight shock will be en- 
tirely over when a week later the cas- 
trating takes place. Slip the lamb be- 
tween the ankles, take the tail in ieft 
hand, pressing the skin slightly to- 
wards the body with the right hand. 
Place the back of the knife against 
hips close under the tail, slant about 
45 degrees, and with a quick drawing 
cut sever the tail. The short slant- 
ing cut will leave the wound entirely 
hidden and leave an evener, nicer job 
in every way than by any ax or pin- 
cers ever made. Of course, docking 
should never be done during a hot day 
or immediately after sheep comme in 
hot and panting. They should be 
quiet and cool, and the lambs should 
be picked up with a crook, or by some 





Consignments Solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


J. Bateman & Co. 


Successors to Justice, Bateman & Co. 


Wool Commission Merchants 


122 South Front Street, Philadelphia 


Liberal Cash Advances 











COATES BROTHERS | 
Wool Commission Merchants 
127 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Solicit consignments and offer best facilities for the handling and sale 
of wool. Cash advances made on Bills of Lading. Write for our booklet 


“How to Sell your Wool Advantageously.” 
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means without running or chasing 
them. When the blood is hot and 
thin and flowing fast, is when bleeding 
takes place. 

Common sense and a sharp knife are 
all that are needed, unless flies are 
bad, and then a touch of turpentine in 
the wool just above the cut, and on 
it will keep them away. ‘Turpentine 
on a fresh cut never hurts, but on an 
old wound it is terrible. 

M. F. GREELEY, South Dakota. 





TENNESSEE CROP SHORT 





Tennessee, according to late ad- 
vices, will have about the same lamb 
crop as last year, which means that it 
will be 25 per cent below normal. The 
earliest spring lamb packers get in 
any considerable number come from 
Tennessee and they have been aptly 
termed “packer’s life savers.” This 
year fed stuff in the West is _ being 
cleaned up early and Tennessee breed- 
ers will get good prices. 

The winter was hard and many 
ewes did not produce lambs, but an 
early spring has created abundance of 
feed and the crop will be fat. Few 
contracts have been made in Tenne- 
see as growers have asked $20 per 
hundredweight for May delivery and 
packers decided to await developments. 


—J,.B: P. 





GOOD GAINS SAVED FEEDERS 





If the detailed history of the winter 
feeding season could be compiled it 
would be found that a majority of feed- 
ers lost money, but in many cases the 
day was saved by good gains. As in 
the case of cattle, light lambs when put 
in as feeders were the best payers. An 
iHlustration of this is afforded by the 
experience of Chas. Thompson, of Fort 
Collins, Colorado, who sold a load of 
91-pound lambs on the April high spot 
at $22.10. They were put in at 52 
pounds, and the growth they made 
saved the day. Heavy lambs lost money 
as they were run early and did not 
make big gains. Plenty of big lambs 
lost $3.00@4.00 per head.—J. E. P. 
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SHEEP PELTS HIGH 





Sheep pelts are in great demand and 
are on the boom again, and meeting 
ready sale at fancy prices. Owing to 
the lateness of some grades of wool 
being shorn, the pulled wools are in 
great demand and manufacturers need- 
ing these wools are willing to pay 
fancy prices to obtain same. Don’t put 
off shipping your pelts, no matter how 
have. This 
money to you. 

Dry Flint, Colorado, Utah and 
Wyoming Sheep Pelts. 
Per pound 


on 


few you advice means 


Extra choice full wool.............50 to 55c 
Choice full wool...............45. ” We 
Ordinary full wool....40 ” 45¢ 
Ordinary short wool........35 ” 40c 
Common short wool..................30 ” 35¢ 
Long shearlings .............. oe ee 
Short shearlings ......... ner | Date ~ 
Full wool pieces of pelts...020 ” 25c 
Short wool pieces of pelts....15 ” 20c 
Goat skins, each... SUE "SLO 


C. J. MUSTION WOOL 
COMMISSION COMPANY. 





LIVESTOCK, THE BANKER, 
HIS PROGRAM 
The desirability of the livestock 
business is universally recognized by 
progressive farmers of the country. 
Few indeed are the bankers who do 
not know the merits of live stock pa- 
per in their portfolios. The trepida- 
tion with which a Middle West bank- 
er once looked upon paper secured up- 
on live stock, when he exclaimed that 
his bank would not tie up with any- 
thing that had four legs and could run 
away, is fast becoming a matter of 
the past. The duties which now ccn- 
front the banker in the present era 
have gone beyond those of perform- 
ing the financial functions of a bank. 
On his shoulders are fast coming the 
responsibility of the welfare of his 
community, and he must concern 
himself with the ramifications of the 
various enterprises engaged in, in or- 
der to properly serve. 
With the crisis of the war, the bank- 
er has been called upon to assist in 
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ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 


Sig Ditchainnn nheiiss for FAT HoGs, CATTLE 


Wasatch 1826—1827. 
Or Fclcaraukits: AND SHEEP. 


Utah Packing & Provision Company 


JOHN PINGREE, President 

ADAM PATTERSON, Vice-President 
GEORGE E. FORD, Sec’y, Treas. & Mgr. 
Cc. H. GRANVILLE, Supt. of Purchases. 





Salt Lake City, Utah: 








M. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK 


1023 Kearns Building Phone Wasatch 412 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








C. S. BURTON, President SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Protits $335,000.00. 


Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 


C. S. TINGEY. Cashier 








NATIONAL. 


The National City Bank member 


of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 
invited. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


JAMES PINGREE, President HYRUM PINGREE, Cashier 











CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 








THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN CO., LESSEES. 

















FOR SALE 


1000 one and two-year-old 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


By Imported Canadian Sires and 
Purebred Ewes For further par- 
ticulars call or address: 


C. E. BARNHART 
Phone No. 251-F-2 


Suisun, Cal. 








Hampshires 


AND 


Shropshires 


We are offering for 
summer and fall deliv- 
ery Hampshire and 
Shropshire yearling 
rams; also some young 
Hampshire ewes. 


All deliveries to be 
made in car lots or less 


f. o. b. Twin Falls. 


We have a few extra 
good stud Hampshire 
rams for sale. 


Brown Bros. 
Sheep Co. 


TWIN FALLS - IDAHO 











Do not forget the Salt Lake Ram 
Sale the last of next August. 
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the vital work of financing and has 
nobly responded, and with the same 
spirit he has. given assistance and en- 
couragement toward the production of 
live stock by this farmer and stock- 
men customers. 

So much has been written recently 
on the condition and loss of our live 
stock that we are in a dilemna as to 
the true condition. The International 
Institute at Rome says there are 4/7,- 
000,000 head of livestock more in spite 
of the war, of this there are 18,000,- 
000 more cattle and 15,000,000 more 
sheep and 11,000,000 more hogs, cred- 
iting European Russian with the high- 
est gain and Paraguay with the high- 
est increase in cattle. The best sta- 
tistics available, however, have given 
Europe a loss of 28,000,000 cattle, 54,- 
000,000 sheep and 32,000,000 hogs. 

In the United States we are all 
aware of a rush to market of unfin- 
ished cattle, especially in the North- 
west, due to the high price of feed and 
the somewhat hysteria among the 
small farmer. In one day the record 
for America was broken when Kansas 
City received 100,000 head. Dairy 
cows were sacrified, and the history of 
the hog production and market of 
1915 were still fresh in the memory of 
the farmer. The only apparent gain 
from our best sources of local informa- 
tion indicates a slight gain in sheep. 


The packing houses show an increase. 


in their amount of frozen meat as fol- 
lows: 


Increase 

Jo 

PROTON, BOGE <n hee ont 
en Geet cee ES 
Lamb and mutton 3.6 
ies ee ore, 
oreo a 
LO Ge ee ee A ee ee: 3.3 


The most accurate figures obtained 
seem to indicate a decrease instead of 
increase in the Northwest. That the 
beef supply has fallen off fifty-one 
million in 1907, and slightly over ior- 
ty million in 1915, a decrease on one- 
fifth in eight years is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. Range flock sheep 
increased from twenty-two million in 
1850 to fifty-one million in 1910, and 
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has fallen to forty-eight million in 
1917, or a per capita of .93 to less tian 
half today. 

In the light of this information and 
with the apparent good reason for in- 
creasing production of livestock just 
what can the banker do. The follow- 
ing suggestions are pertinent io the 
present Season: 

First: Encourage your customers 
to diversify as much as possible, keep- 
ing in mind the demand for wheat 
The history of one crop system has 
never been a success in any county, 
and the highest yields of grains have 
consistently been recorded where live 
stock has been kept, which returns 85 
per cent to the soil fertility. 

Second: In our irrigated sect:ons 
where hay has been raised for ship- 
ping, the most economical use is made 
through feeding to animals, and the 
tendency and collective effort on the 
part of farmers to hold hay for high 
prices is a short-sighted policy, for 
without stock to consume the hay, 
there would be no market. 

Third: With the inclination to dis- 
pose of livestock at immature stages, 
urge your customers to retain breed- 
ing stock, and especially the best of 
their herds. “No time like the pres- 
ent” means much to the breeder using 
the pure-bred animal. The Minnesota 
station declared that $700,000 was lost 
annually in that state by the use of 
scrub stallions. 

Fourth: Encourage the growth of 
forage and its use in feeding. bean 
straw has a high feeding value and 
pea straw has been recognized for 
years. No farmer should burn an oat 
straw stack. Not only does he lose 
$18.37 worth of fertility from the soil 
(old prices), ‘but the oat straw, when 
cut and mixed with cut alfalfa and mo- 
lasses (in sugar beet countries), gives 
a most effective fleshing feed for live- 
stock, especially when 
livestock markets. 

Fifth: The use of the silo should 
be universally urged. Green corn, 
with dry pea straw, bean straw, ctc., 
and a variety of other crops can be 
stored and saved economically. 

Sixth: The use of 


fattening for 


concentrates 
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should be anticipated for next winter. 


Cottonseed meal, oil cake, soy bean 


meal, cocoanut meal will become valu- 
able in supplementing and making 


more effective some of the forages and 
fodder. The prohibitive prices of bar- 
ley, oats and mill feeds and the con- 
centrates, together with information 
as to relative feeding values will de- 
termine the choice of feeding. 

The above program should be in the 
mind of every banker. 


R. A. BLANCHARD. 





FROM COLORADO 


In the San Luis Valley of Colorado 
the winter has been very very fair. All 
the sheepmen are in a great “jubilee” 
as the sheep are in first class condition, 
no losses to speak of. Most of the 
sheep have been feeding all winter. 
The sheepmen all got well prepared 
last fall. In spite of the high prices 
they had to pay at that 
bought big quantities, paying from 
$18.00 to $22.00 per ton for native hay 
or alfalfa. 


time, they 


Indeed that was a very 
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high price at that time, but since the 
month of February disappeared from 
the horizon the feed has declined very 
rapidly, and at present time can be 
bought from $12.00 to.$15.00 and there 
is a great big supply, which can’t be 
used this year, as the spring is about 
three weeks earlier this year than last. 

Some of our neighbors have been 
lambing small bunches of high grade 
sheep during this month, and are very 
well pleased with the results, making 
from 95 to 100 per cent. At present I 
am lambing a small bunch of ewes 
which are bred to registered Hamp- 
shire rams I bought from the cele- 
brated farm of Donerail, Kentucky, 
through Mr. Robt. Blastock, manager 
of the farm. These lambs are a speci- 
men of beauty and I am very proud of 
them, and am going to save all the 
males for rams to fill orders I already 
have from some of my neighbors. The 
wool market here is at a standstill, as 
no attempts of any sort have been 
made to buy, either from the local buy- 
ers or from the outside. But in spite 


of this, we are confident the price for 


ay 


our wool will be higher this year than 
last. J. C. CANTER, Colorado. 





Salt Lake City.0tah 





HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 

















LARAMIE, 
WYOMING 











F. S. KING BROS. CoO.. 











Thickset, Jr. 

















1st Prize Ram Lamb Chicago International 1916. 


1st Prize Yearling Ram Chicago International 1917 


BREEDERS OF 


Rambouillet 
and 


Corriedale 
Sheep 


Everything Contracted 
For This Season except 
Rams held for the Salt 
Lake Ram Sale. 
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ALY QED Ooaly 


Leading Implement and Hardware Dealers 
WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 


At 50 Places in Utah and Idaho. 











PVERS 


BEST BUYERS-SELLERS o* carte 
HocssesHeer STOCK YARDS-OMAHA 











**We buy and sell everything” 


UTAH-IDAHO BROKERAGE COMPANY 
No. 339 West 2nd South Street 
Phone Was. 2987. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Hay, corn, cotton seed cake, oats, barley 
or anything that the sheepman needs. 











COTTON SEED CAKE, MEAL 
AND CORN 


Direct representatives of the mills of 
Texas, Oklahoma and California in 
the sale of nut size, pea size and meal. 
Only small amount of cake remaining 
unsold and to those who can find 
storage space, we strongly urge buy- 
ing now, avoiding freight delays in 
fall, also higher prices. Write or wire 
us for delivered prices. 
COLLINS BROKERAGE CoO. 
(Licensed Brokers.) 
202 Ness Bidg. Salt Lake, Utah. 
Across from Cullen Hotel. 











BETTER ORDER NOW—CARS‘ARE GOING TO BE SCARCE 
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LIGHT LAMBING IN TEXAS 





Everything looks very gloomy out 
here owing to the drouth, which is 
very serious at present. Thousands 
of cattle and sheep were shipped out 
last summer and fall and lots of these 
that remained died this winter, esve- 
cially in western and northwestern 
Texas. Coleman county was not 
quite so dry last summer as farther 
west, but it is surely hitting us now. 
Ranchmen are hunting for grass in 
Lampasas and Bosque counties, where 
is has rained recently, and cattle and 
flocks of sheep are being shipped to 
grass as the pastures dry up. this 
has been a hard year on the beginner, 
starting in on a dry year and getting 
worse until he is compelled to sell out 
or die out . In my forty years in the 
sheep business in Coleman county, this 
year is the worst I have ever seen. | 
have seen grass as short and water 
scarcer, but in the early days we had 
more territory to expand into. Fer 
example, in 1879, also in 1886 and 
1894, it was very dry and water frac- 
tically all dried up, but in those years 
we had almost an unlimited territory 
to run on, while range is 
limited to what’s yours. I always ad- 
vise the sheepmen to prepare ahead 
and provide for drouth. Sheep will go 
through on shorter grass than any 
other livestock, provided they 
plenty of water. But, of course, in a 


now our 





COTTON SEED CAKE—CORN 
HAY—STOCK SALT—SUNRIPE STOCK FOOD 
BROWN BROKERAGE COMPANY, OGDEN, UTAH 





AT YOUR SERVICE: 











DEALERS IN CAR LOTS 


Globe A-1 Brand Cottonseed Meal, Cottonseed 
Pea and Nut Cake 


45% Protein and Fat. Prompt shipment from Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn, Timothy, Alfalfa, Rock Salt. 


GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING Co. 


No. 302 KearnsBidg., Salt Lake City. 


Also Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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year like this one, they must have 
feed and it must be given to thet; in 
time and not when it is too late. If 
flocks are provided for and not neg- 
lected, they will bring the owner out 
all right and pay all expenses and a 
good profit besides. Many sheepmen 
only see their sheep every two weeks 
and sometimes only once a montia. | 
do not know how they succeed, as we 
see our herders nearly every day. We 
have a herder to herd the sheep and 
a herder besides to herd the herder, 
especially now when labor is getting 
so scarce and hard to get at any price 
and not of the best when obtained. 
The lamb crop in Texas will be a 
light one on account of dry weather. 
Most sheepmen feed very sparingly— 
hence a light lamb crop. I think a 30 
or 40 per cent lamb crop will be a fair 
estimate. As for myself I think I will 
raise a 75 per cent lamb crop, but 
I fed more than any one man in Cole- 
man county and my sheep and lambs 
and wool crop will show it. 
now shearing our bucks. They have a 
good clip, but some dirtier than other 
years on account of it being so dry 
and dusty. However, they are in fine 
condition. 


We are 


F. BECK, Texas. 





IN YAKIMA 
COUNTY, WASHINGTON 





I am sending under separate cover a 
photograph of our headquarters camp 
near Sunnyside, Washington. We have 
had a very successful lambing season, 
making 110 per cent all through, count- 
ing in 175 drys. We have had a fine 
spring, but it has been a very dry one, 
having had no rain at all since winter. 
We just finished shearing. Our wool 
crop was not quite as heavy as last 
year, our sheep shearing about 9 
pounds all around. We are starting 


_two bands for the mountains about the 


22nd of April, holding the rest back 
for about three weeks. Shearing is in 
full blast here with shearers and herd- 


ers very scarce. Wool buyers seem to 
be very scarce too, although we expect 
to see them in droves soon. 

BUTLER & KNOX, Washington. 
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SHEEP ON CATTLE RANGE 


of. J. M. Jones of the Texas Ex- 
periment Station has recently pub- 
lished an article urging all cattlemen 
to keep a few sheep in their pastures 
with the cattle. In support of this 
contention he secured statements from 
cattlemen confirming the desirability 
oi this plan. In Texas, of course, the 
cattle are all grazed in pastures. The 
statement follows: 

Speaking of diversified stock raising 
Mr. Robert Massie, a 
Crockett County ranchman, says: 

“T have been running cattle and 
sheep together on the same range for 
over thirty years to good advantage, 
and consider they are necessary on our 
ranges here, as sheep improve the 
range for cattle. The old idea the cat- 
tlemen had about sheep and cattle not 
well together is a thing of the 
past as all the old 
country have gone into the sheep busi- 
ness in connection with cattle, as they 
find it more profitable.” 


prominent 


doing 
cowmen in this 


Speaking upon the same subject Mr. 
Charles Downie, of Terrell County, 
says: 

“T do not believe I can get the full 
benefit of the range by using it for 
either kind of stock alone, as there is 
much feed suitable for sheep that cat- 
tle do not consume and vice versa.” 

It is a well known fact among sheep- 
men that sheep prefer tender weeds to 
Some investigational 
work has been done in this direction 
and it has been reported that sheep 
consume approximately 90 per cent of 
the weeds that grow in certain sections, 
while cattle and horses do not consume 
more than 50 per cent. Speaking of 
the importance of keeping the weeds 
down, Mr. A. J. Anderson, of Terrell 
county, says: 

“T have had thirty years’ experience 
and find that sheep and cattle do better 
when the pasture is about half stocked 
with both, rather than when it is en- 
tirely stocked with either sheep or cat- 
tle. Sheep keep the weeds down and 
the grass grows thicker, while the cat- 
tle eat the tall coarser grasses that the 
sheep do not eat, hence they are a 


coarse grasses. 
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benefit to each other and to the pas- 
ture, so that it will produce 10 to 20 
per cent more feed. In this part of the 
state most cattlemen are glad to get 
sheep to graze the weeds down so as to 
keep them from shading or crowding 
out the grass,” 

Speaking in this connection, Mr. 
Will H. Hill, of the firm of Sam H. 
Hill & Son, says: 

“We have run successfully for the 
last 14 to 15 years, goats, sheep, cattle 
and hogs, in this part of the state and 
they are all doing well. Any farmer 
or ranchman can put some sheep on 
his pasture land and it will make more 
grass than without them. The sheep 
will eat the weeds first and what bare 
places there might be, will be grown 










—— you prevent the loss of a.single steer, 
by tagging your stock with Perfect Ear 
Wy Tags, you'll save the cost of all the tags 
{you use. The Perfect Ear Tag is com- 

ion of all k It is 
light in weight—made. of aluminum; non- 
corrosive; non-poisonous; readily 
attached with one operation; has liberal 
room for name and address of owner, 
number, etc. 


FOR CATTLE, SHEEP AND HOGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





ition to me, = send FREE Samples of 


t oblige 
PERFECT EAR TAGS, and Price List. 


ee ee 





St 


up in grass in a very short time. Of 
course, it will not do to stock a pas- 
ture too heavily with any kind of stock. 
There is no question but what every 





Sheep Land Bargains 


The location of Marinette County, Wisconsin, 
on Lake Michigan gives us alonger growing and 
pasture season. That's a big factor in sheep 
farming, profits. You are entitled to a free cop 
of our “special sheep builetin.’’ Write for 
todap. 

SKIDMORE LAND CO., Dept. R., Marinette, Wis 








Ranch Loans 


Our ten-year plan with liberal pre- 
payment privileges has proven highly 
satisfactory to borrowers. No. loan 
too large if security ample. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


Wells-Dickey Company 


Great Falls, Mont. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Established 1878 








If you love your Country, 
Why not own some of it? 


Wr. H. Kershaw 


Dealer in farms and livestock, sheep 
range and cattle ranches, Specializing 
in State and Government lands. All 
kinds of papers and petitions made 
that you wish to handle through the 
Salt Lake Land Office. 


201-212 Ness Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 











Sheep raising not an experiment. 
masters. 


Fenced ranches or wild land. 


and experience. 


ern Michigan. 


JOHN I. GIBSON, Secretary. 





Western Michigan Sheep Lands 


There are large areas of cutover timber land in western Michigan that are 
just right for sheep, where the pasture is good 7/4 months in the year. 

Temperate climate—annual rainfall 32 inches—lakes and streams everywhere 
—wild and tame grasses abundant—winter feed—hay and ensilage can be grown 
in any quantity desired—land well watered, plenty of shade and for the most part 
rolling, one day from Chicago—rail or water. 


References given to successful local flock- 
Owners will rent, sell cheap on easy terms or will go fifty-fifty with sheep men 
of the right caliber, matching a dollar’s worth of land with a dollar’s worth of sheep 


Write us for literature, maps and detailed 
State Immigration Commissioner, Lansing, Mich., or any bank or banker in west- 


We are a Michigan corporation, not for profit and have nothing for sale. 


Western Michigan Development Bureau 


information. References, the 


TRAVERSE CITY, MICHIGAN. 
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farmer and ranchman should have both 
sheep and cattle on their land.’ 


Mr. J. E. Boog-Scott, the well known 
stockman of Coleman County, says 
relative to grazing sheep and cattle: 


“I think it is just as essential for 
stockmen to diversify as it is for the 
farmer. My experience is that you can 
run one sheep behind every cow or 
steer that your land will ordinarily 
carry and that they will be clear profit, 


e 
Thinker 


thinker. He can NOT be 
- “stampeded.” 


Men who will possess 
the upward of 66,000 
Valve - in - Head Sixes 
long before the end of 
the 1917 season will 
have thought Six and 
Valve - in - Head months 
before they become 
owners. Their act of 
purchase is an outward 
manifestation of a com- 
viction, A conviction 
based upon the two most 
vital of motor car es- 
sentials, POWER and 
SMOOTHNESS. Beth 
are flexibility—efficiency 
—economy. Both are 
tried, tested and proven. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRA- 
TION. WE'LL BE DE- 
LIGHTED TO TAKDB 
You FOR A “BUICK” 
RIDE—ANY TIME. 


RANDALL - DODD 
AUTO CO. 


AuteRow Salt Lake Was. 4560 
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if properly handled and better grass 
will result.” 


That there is a greater necessity for 
diversification in stock production as a 
matter of protection is also beginning 
to be recognized by banking institu- 
tions, as is indicated by W. T. Aldwell, 
a former extensive stockman and now 
president of the First Nation] Bank, 
of Sonora, Texas. This gentleman has 
long been a close observer of condi- 








MARMON 34 


OST Marmon owners re- 

port they are averaging 
from 12 to 15 miles to the gal- 
lon of gasoline under ordinary 
‘driving conditions. This, we 
believe, is considerably more 
mileage than is obtained from 
cars that may be compared to 
the Marmon. 


Scientific construction, 1,100 
pounds lighter weight, motor 
efficiency, perfect balance and 
reduced inertia—all these are 
factors that contribute to this 
extra mileage. 


Also Marmon owners report 
the tires on the Mormon give 
them 2,000 to 3,000 extra miles 


of service. 


Easy to handle, comfortable 
to ride in, beautiful to look at; 
the Marmon 34 has assumed 
the leadership among majo1- 


class cars. 
Wheelbase 136 inches—one 
chassis; many body styles, 


open and closed. 


The W. K. Lovering Go, 


400-406 South State Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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tions existent in the western range 
country and speaking of live stock di- 
versification, says: 

“It is my opinion that the only suc- 
cesses that have made on the 
ranches of this country were attained 
by men who did diversify. In coming 
to West Texas in ’81 from a country 
where they pasture 


been 


sheep 
meadows which have been 
from continuous grazing by cattle, so 
as to allow the ground to become fer- 
tilized and the grass replenished, I was 
surprised at the animosity shown by 
the cattlemen toward the 
grazing flocks over the cattle ranges, 
My first adventure 


upon the 
worn out 


sheepman 


was in the sheep 
business, and I discovered when the 
rains came there was an abundance of 
nutritious grass on the range that had 
been grazed by sheep, and the cattle 
and horses would 
thereon. In later years when I was 
interested in both cattle and sheep, I 
found that by judicious stocking in 
both cattle and sheep they did better 
than when one class of 
run. 


invariably graze 


animal was 
In other words, a man could get 
an increased production out of an acre 
of land as a result of diversification 
rather than by running one class of 
stock entirely. When cattle were at 
their low ebb the expenses of the ranch 
were generally met by the wool clip. 
After moving to Sonora County and 
embarking in the banking business, | 
paid close attention to the different 
ranchmen, and my experience and ob- 
servation has been that the ranchmen 
who runs cattle, sheep and goats has 
made a success of his business, this, of 
course, not including those who have 
overstocked their ranges. 


is that where ranchers have been over- 


My opinion 


stocked by cattle it is best to decrease 
them and increase the sheep, and vice 
versa. I have also found that men who 
run Angora goats in connection with 
their other live stock can place more 
stock to the acre, and meet with greater 
success by having the three classes of 
stock.” 

Another Crockett County stockman, 
Mr. S. E. Couch, in discussing the ad- 
visability of diversifying, says: 


“For the past twenty years I have 
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had my ranch well stocked with cattle 
and sheep. During all this time I 
never could see but what my cattle did 
as well as my neighbors who had no 
sheep ,and at times my ranch was as 
heavily stocked with cattle as theirs. 
I feel that one fails to get all there is 
out of a ranch in this section unless he 
runs sheep in connection with cattle. 
Of course, one should not stock too 
heavily with either. There is always 
something that sheep can get that cat- 
tle do not eat. I shall always run both 
in connection.” 

The foregoing statements reveal the 
fact that diversified live stock produc- 
tion was being practiced in Texas 30 
years ago. As a result of handling 
sheep and goats on the cattle range, 
the far sighted stockmen have 
ed themselves in at least two ways. 
They have made more grass available 
for the cattle as a 


e protect- 


result of grazing 
flocks on areas heretofore grown large- 
ly to weeds, and again they have in- 
vested in live stock from which an in- 
come is in addition 
to the sale of lambs and surplus breed- 


ing stock. 


derived for wool 





THE OMAHA SHEEP MARKET 


April receipts of sheep and lainbs 
were 165,000 head as against 156,000 
head a year ago, and while prices have 
shown some very wide 
the present level of values is not a 
great deal different from a month ago, 
possibly around 25 


fluctuations, 


cents lower. In 
the main there has been a healthy de- 
mand for both fat 
stock, and a new high mark of $21.75 
for choice corn-fed 


lambs and aged 


Mexican wovoled 
lambs was reached about ten days ago. 
Since then prices have declined shatp- 
ly, but in the main the fat stuff is not 
selling much different from a morth 
ago, 

Not a great deal of aged stock has 
been coming, but demand has held vp 
well and prices have not shown so 
very much change from day to day. 
Most of the ewes coming at this time 
have been shorn and dealers are Jook- 
ing for little wool stock from now on. 
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Wooled ewes have sold as_ high as 
$16.75, while shorn ewes are now scil- 
ing around $12.00@13.00. There has 
been quite a little inquiry right along 
stock, and 
prices have ruled very strong for any- 
thing at all desirable in this line. Some 
27,000 head of sheep and lambs were 
sent out last month and most of the 
time the demand exceeded the supply. 


for feeding and shearing 


Current quotations of sheep and 
lambs are as follows 
Lambs, good to choice, *$19.75@ 


20.30; lambs, fair to good, 


$18.00G 


53 
20.00; lambs, feeders, $17.50@19.00; 
shearing lambs, $18.50@20.00; shorn 


lambs, choice light, $16.85@17.15; 
shorn lambs, fair light, $16.25@16.75; 
shorn lambs, choice heavy, $15.@16.50; 
spring lambs, $15.00@20.00; lambs, 
culls, $16.00@18.00; yearlings, fair to 
choice, $17.50@18.75; wethers, fair to 
$14.50@17.00; ewes, fair to 

$13.50@16.35; shorn ewes, 
dry, $13.00@13.50; shorn ewes, 

wet, $12.00@13.00; shorn 
ewes, fair to good, $9.50@12.25; ewes, 
culls and canners, $8.00@12.00. 


choice, 
choice, 
choice, 
choice, 





UTAH IDAHO 


FEDERAL TRUCKS 


On the Night and Day Shift of War Time Industry 





Federal beatings? is ceuniaeadaiih give us an opportunity to show you how 
to ‘make a profit. 


White -Savage Motor Co., Salt Lake 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1 to 5 Tons 


WYOMING NEVADA 








Allen is delighted with Kissel performance. 


434 South Main Street, Salt Lake City 








Kissel Trucks Please Wool Grower 


There’s a Kissel Truck of every size for every requirement of the Wool Grower, and Kissel 
Service has come to mean real service in the Intermountain West. 


The Truck shown herewith was just purchased by J. R. Allen of the Excelsior Stock Farms of Draper 


IN TER-MOUNTAIN MOTOR CAR co. 


Let us tell you today about Kissel service. 


teh 2100 
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Now that the price of wool is fixed 
the thing to do is ship it. 


Save a Third 





a ’ 
Save it! Save from 1/5 to 1 
jor feed conte! pe as Chopeand ms 
atten your sheep, hogs, cattle an ul- 
try on rich Alfaifa Ch Rt 
wasting! You can make fine 
combination feeds from 


right from the stack — a ae 


fist. All done with the 
famous Smalley and our 
Fy a oe 
in: achment. to 

Ibs. of meal per hour. asisseter Flnld Use 
Feeders of 15,000 to 30,000 sheep find the 
No. 40 size a wonderful investment. 


Smalley Alfalfa Cutter 


FOUR SIZES — Top Apron 
Chain Drive and Grip Hooks 
Makes feed cutting 
amazingly simple, cheap 
and easy.The Grip Hooks 
and top apron force the 
feed into the knives auto- 
matically—insure an A-1 
grade of cut feed or meal 
and NO WASTE! Gets 
leaves,stemsand all. Does 
'T injure color of hay. 

Chain Drive Blower Table 
means greater economy. 

Banish belt troubles — ends slippage, lost 
power. Blower and knives operate in- 
dependently — means 

wer saved. 





op — and stop 



























and sample of real now. 

SMALLEY MFG. 

00 COMPANY 

cal per he. Dept. Gi, Manitowoo, Wis. 
T 





The Great Home Comfort 


CAMP WAGON 


More Room, More Convenient 
and More Durable Than Any 
Other Camp on the Market. 


Mannfactured and Sold by 


SIDNEY-STEVENS IMPLEMENT CO. 


OGDEN, UTAH 
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KANSAS CITY MARKET 


Sheep and lamb receipts at Kansas 
City during April, this year, were 95,- 
000 head, which was a decrease of 
10,000 for the same month last year, 
and 30,000 head less than in April, two 
vears ago. There were no Texas mut- 
tons received, either this year or last 
year, in April, but two years ago, a 
fair number arrived. Not as many 
Texas goats came this year at last. 
The Arkansas Valley in Colorado, was 
short in its contribution of fed lambs 
this year, also local territory in Kansas 
and Missouri, but northern Colorado 
and western Nebraska feeding sec- 
tions, sent more fed lambs to Kansas 
City in April than ever before. These 
lambs were well received by the pack- 
ers here, because of shortage from 
other regions. 


Prices during April were higher than 
ever before. Fed lambs reached $21.75, 
second week of the month, highest 
price on record. There was a break of 
$1.50 per hundred on them before the 
end of the month, prices dropping 75 
cents the last two days of the month. 
Shorn lambs sold up to $18.10, also a 
record price for that class, but the close 
of the month showed a decline corre- 





| OREACA STRIP 
usnion 
THIRD IMPENETRASLE DISC SHIELO 
IMPENETRABLE CISC SHIELD 





TRAGLE O'S SHIELD 
SEA GLAND FAROIC 
FRICTION GET WEEN PLIES 


MR. CAR OWNER, did you ever go out 
for a pleasure ride, or a business trip and 
find when you got away out from nowhere 
you had a flat tire? Do you remember 
how you felt and what you said when you 
got out in the dust, or mud as it might be, 
and had to change tube or tire? 

Use Lee Puncture Proof Tires and 
your troubles will be over, you 
will smile at miles. Remember 
they are a money-back proposi- 
tion. 


Sold Exclusively by the 


L. C. MOORE CO. 


443 So. Main St. Salt Lake City 
Wasatch 1662 
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sponding with the loss on wooled 
lambs. Feeding lambs were scarce, 
best light ones selling around $20.00, 
shearing lambs up to $20.50. Only a 
few breeding ewes were received, qual- 
ity common, sales around $15.00 per 
head. Choice heavy breeding ewes 
would bring up to $25.00 per head, but 
of course none are available at this sea- 
son. 

On May Ist, a string of 1,200 Texas 
Angora goats weighing 64 pounds sold 
at $10.75, about 30 per cent of them, 
fat, and the balance brushers. One load 
of Texas spring lambs, weighing 56 
pounds sold at $16.75, May Ist. So far, 
no native spring lambs have been re- 
ceived, but prices on same will show a 
good margin under wooled fed lambs, 
the springs lacking the pelts. 


May receipts last year were 98,514, 
and the supply this year 
equal to that rather small total for 
May. Lack of supplies from other sec- 
tions, and strong demand here, will 
doubtless attract a good share of the 
remaining lambs in northern Colorado 
and Western Nebraska. 
send some spring lambs, and some 
goats. Market May Ist, was stronger, 
and prices are expected to make fur- 
ther recovery, from the recent break. 

J. A. RICKART. 


should be 


Texas will 





GOOD CONDITIONS IN WYOMING 


We had an ideal winter in this sec- 
tion and I think stock in general came 
through it in better condition than ever 
before. We are having lots of mois- 
ture and a very promising spring for 
lots of good feed, which should insure 
for us good fat lambs with a very small 
feeder end for fall shipments. 

O. A. GILKEY, Wyoming. 





GOOD WHEAT PROSPECTS 


A trip across the country brings the 
impression that the 1918 wheat crop 
should be materially larger than in 
1917. In most places winter and spring 
wheat look above the average for this 
season, and given average conditions 
from now on, the crop should be large. 
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I OFFER FOR SALE 


400 Registered Cotswold 
Ewes, 1 to 4 years old. 


700 Registered Cotswold 
Ewe Lambs. 


100 Registered Hampshire 
Ewe Lambs. 


1000 Cotswold Rams. 
J. R. ALLEN 


Draper, Utah 
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“That? S ss Best Tavvestiasiik I uke Made”’ 


This is what Avery Tractor Owners are telling their neighbors every day. And here’s why: 


They are able to do their work cheaper, easier and better than they did when they used horses, and to enjoy their 
farm work more. 


By being able to plow deeper and at the right time they are raising larger crops. They have less chores every day—you 
don’t have to take care of a tractor three times a day. And they save expense—you can’t turn a switch and stop a horse 
eating like you can a tractor. 


It’s the best farm investment you can make—you’ll never regret it. Come in and talk tractors with us today. We have 
a size Avery Kerosene Tractor for every size farm. 


SOLD BY 
LANDES & COMPANY, Inc. 
General Agents, 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 2nd W. AND SOUTH TEMPLE SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








TRACTORS MOTOR CULTIVATORS 


AND AND 


PLOWS THRESHERS 




































































Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


The Dependable Dip 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS 


and other parasites 


For the treatment of Sheep Scab, 
Mange, Ringworm, etc. 
Helps the rapid healing of Shear 
Cuts, Scratches and Wounds. 
A Dip That Does the Work 
Without Injury 
To the Animal or Fleece. 
No burning of the Fibres 
No Staining, No Poisoning 
No Sickening 
Lambs go to the mother immediately after dipping. 


EASY TO USE, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 


Equally Good for All Livestock 
Kills Lice, Mites, Fleas, etc. 
A SANITARY PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
HOG CHOLERA 

and other contagious diseases. 
Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2% 
per cent dilution of Kreso Dip No. |! will 


kill Virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 minutes 
by contact. 


Write for free descriptive booklets on the 
care of Sheep and all livestock. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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COST OF TWO-YEAR OLD STEER 


Mr. P. W. Jenkins of Cora, Wyo- 
ming, has submitted to the Senate Ag- 
ricultural Committee the 
statement on the cost of producing a 
two-year old steer: 

(1) Cost of Cow-producing Calf: 

(a) Feed f0r ON€ Years $16.45 

(Hay and feeding $9.50 per 


ton, fall and spring pas- 
ture, grazing and range 


following 








fee.) 
(b) Interest and taxes on $70 
cow 7.00 
(c) Probable loss at 5 per cent 3.50 
(d) Bull .. 2.00 
(@) Depreciation 2. .nccccccmmnee 3.00 
$31.95 
Rating at 75% Calf CroPccue 42.50 $42.50 
(2) Cost of Yearling: 
(A) Feed £0r OM Yar crcccecsocsssne $10.96 
(b) Interest and taxes 4.25 





(c) Probable loss at 10%... 4.26 


$19.48 19.48 
(3) Cost of Second Year: 





(a) Peed for OM€@ yeareicccccscssn: $16.45 
(b) Interest and taxes.. come Oe 
(C) Probable LOSS at 5% crecccsnsme 3.10 
$25.96 25.96 
$87.84 


Average weight 950 lbs. at 

an average price of .09, 
$85.50. 

Selling price as above............ $87.50 
Less cost of marketing... 7.50 


$80.00 
LOSS ON tWO-YeaTr Olden $ 7.84 


REPORT OF SHEEP TRADE AT 
ST. JOSEPH FOR APRIL 








St. Joseph receipts of sheep and 
lambs for the month of April were 
fairly liberal, around 74,800 having 
been received at this market, showing 
an increase of around 5,000 over the 
corresponding month of one year ago. 

The extreme top reached on fat 
lambs was $21.75, this price being 
reached on our market on April 22 and 
April 23. The latter day was a van- 
ner one for the St. Joseph market. 
Our receipts on this day were around 
5,200 head, or twenty-one dcuble 
decks, and the entire run consisted of 
lambs, averaging from 66 to 82 pounds 
and every lamb sold at $21.75 per 
cwt. We believe this the largest num- 
ber of sheep sold at this high price on 
any market this year in one day. 

The high point was reached, during 
the middle of the month and siuce 
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that time we have had lower markcts, 
but present prices are still good. Prime 
lambs sold on this market the past 
week at $20.50, which was the extreme 
top. The bulk of the 
around $20.00 $20.35, 


Shorn lambs are 


lambs sold 


commencing to 
show up on this market and the gen- 
eral run of clipped lambs has been 
selling from $16.60 to $17.50 for the 
very best. 

Aged sheep have been exceptionally 
scarce—this class also have been sell- 
ing at the highest prices ever known 
Good wool ewes sold up to, $16.75; 
yearling wethers sold at $18.50; aged 
wethers at 17 cents. 

The lower values noted at the lat- 
ter part of last month were undoubt- 
edly caused through the dressed pro- 
duct being so extremely high and the 
public undoubtedly called a halt and 
would not go up against this high 
cost. The feed season for 1917 and 
1918 is rapidly drawing to a close and 
in the next week or ten days, we will 
undoubtedly see the entire winter’s 
feeding marketed, and it is our judg- 
ment that the April market will pos- 
sibly go on record as being the high 
est ever known in the history of the 
trade for sometime to come. The ad 
vance in prices we have had the past 
sixty days undoubetdly has been the 
means of helping the feeders out con- 
siderably this winter, and they are 
feeling much better over their winter's 
feed now than they did earlier in the 
season. While possibly 
some feeders who made 
their winter’s feed, the big majority 
of them barley broke even and some 


there aré 
money on 


have lost considerable money. 

We are looking for supplies to light- 
en up now very sharply in the 
future, and no doubt early 
lambs will commence running to take 
the place of fed lambs, which are now 
being rapidly marketed. The outlook, 
we believe, is exceptionally good for 
good prices to continue for some lit 
tle time. 


near 


spring 


H. B. BLACK. 





Get us a new subscriber. 
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LAND IN TENNESSEE 





\W ien I met you at Washington, D. 
C., last March on my way South to 
look over some grazing land, you asked 
me to inform you as to what I saw 
down there. In the first place I went 
there in the wrong time of the year and 
therefore only went as far South as 
Chattanooga, Tenn. On the 13th of 
March grass was just starting, al- 
though trees blooming 
then. Here in Washington when peach 
trees bloom grass is generally good 
enough for all kinds of stock to make a 
living on. At New Rockford, Tennes- 
see, | went to see some grazing land 
of nearly 1,500 acres with lots of open 
timber land adjoining which could be 
leased very reasonably, enough to run 
two bands of sheep on. The grass was 
just starting and the old grass that was 
among the open (mostly hardwood) 
timber was pretty thick and water 
seemed plentiful there at that time. 

They have from 46 to 54 inches of 
rainfall there, so water should always 
be plentiful. The most part of that 
grazing timber land is from 300 to 700 
feet above the valley and is called 
plateaus. 


peach were 


They tell me the nights are 
always cool there. The best looking 
bunch of sheep through Virginia and 
Tennessee I saw on a small farm on 
one of the plateaus. Most sheep 
looked thin although the lambs looked 
all right. I suppose the ewes got a 
little grain nights. They do very little 
feeding there as snow seldom gets over 
4 to 6 inches deep and only lasts a 
short time. Cottonseed meal can be 
purchased clover, grain and 
fruit do well and the way it appeared 
to me by feeding a small amount of 
cottonseed cake a man could winter 
sheep cheaper than any other place as 
there®is a lot of old grass left, and 


cheap, 


browse to feed on the few weeks they 
call winter down South. The proper 
time to go there and see the country 
is in August or September when the 
frass and weeds are matured. I ran 
sheep two seasons near Ladysmith, 
Gage county, Wisconsin, shipped them 
there in June from Oregon and Wash- 
ington, shipped them out to Chicago in 


September. There was lots of grass 
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WOOLGROWERS ATTENTION 


Are you satisfied with your present banking connections? 
IF NOT---begin the New Year doing business with 


The National Bank of the Republic 


Capital - . ‘ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 358,487.63 
Deposits ° ° ° 6,265,191.60 








W. W. CHADWICK 


DEALER AND GROWER 


CATT LE——SHEEP———_RANGHES 


310 Dooly Building SALT LAKE CITY Phone Wasatch 1229 








Utah-Idaho Live Stock Loan Co. 


LIVE STOCK LOANS 


Telephone Was. 6554 1025 Kearns Bidg. 


MONEY TO LOAN ON CATTLE and SHEEP 
Application blanks will be sent upon request. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 








OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 
F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President R.T. Badger, Secretary and Treasurer 
Thomas Austin S. A. Whitney J. Y. Rich 
F. K. Butler, Assisstant Secretary 


M. K. Parsons, President 
W. S. McCormick 
J. B. Kerr, Manager 











EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


Dational (Pool Grower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W. G. ROMNEY. Jj. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
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American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. Share of Stock $5.00. 

No annual dues. 5600 stockholders, 
proving the popularity of a breed that 
advertises itself. Won Sweepstakes 


on carlot at 1917 International Exposi- 
tion. 


H. M. Brown President 
J. M. Wade, Sec’y, Lafayette, Indiana 











American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheer on record. 
President—F. S. KING, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information re- 


garding this great wool and mutton breed 
of sheep. 


A. J. KNOLLIN, Pres. 
Pocatello, Idaho 


BERT SMITH, Sec’y. 
Charlotte, Mich. 











CONTINENTAL DORSET CLUB 


Membership fee, $5. “No other 
sheep In the world has in it the capac 
ity for profit that has the “Dorset 
Horn.” 
ae Huyler, Gladstone, 
Secretary—E. Chidester, 

burg, Ohio. 

Write the Secretary for Information 
and printed matter about Dorsets. 


Mechanice- 








to 


The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation urges breeders of eligible sheep 


keep them registered. 
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and browse there and lots of water, 
creeks and stagnant pools, the first 
season it rained too much, sheep did 
not fatten. The next season they did 
a little better as the brush was not as 
thick ‘as the first year and the season 
was drier. At that time good clover 
hay was only worth $5 a ton, I never 
saw a place that grew better red clover 
than northern Wisconsin and I prefer it 
to alfalfa for sheep feed. I do not 
know what hay is worth there now as 
I have not been there for twelve or 
fourteen years. I am positive that the 
Northern country needs good water to 
keep the sheep from getting the liver- 
fluke especially lambs. Sheep will 
drink stagnant water in warm days 
even if there is lots of fresh water 
within easy reach. 640-acres home- 
steads, high rents for grazing lands, 
feed and labor, will put many men out 
of business in the range country and I 
believe either the South or take north- 
ern Michigan or Wisconsin will be the 
most suitable locations to stock up 
with sheep. There is a world of feed 
going to waste in both sections which 
will eventually be utilized. 

On my trip East and South I was 
told that $5 per pound was charged for 
yarn (called woolen yarn) but it had 





The American Hampshire 
Sheep Association 


Hampshires are the most popular 
sheep in the United States. They are 
the most practical farmer’s sheep in 
existence. 

Hampshires won first prize on car- 
load wether lambs at 1916 International. 
This car lambs won Grand Champion- 
ship over all breeds and all ages. 

Hampshires sold at the highest aver- 
age price at the National Wool Growers 
Auction sale in September, 1916. 

The highest priced sheep sold at the 
1917 Sale was a Hampshire. 

The highest priced mutton sheep ever 
sold in America was a Hampshire in 
1917, 

The highest priced ram ever sold 
from the auction block in America was 
a Hampshire in 1917. 

The highest priced car of mutton 
lambs ever sold in the world was a car 
of Hampshires in 1918, the price being 
42c per pound, having beaten all previ- 
ous records by $7 per hundred. 

The sheep that always pleases; al- 
ways makes money; always wins. The 
best mutton sheep in the world. . Write 
the secretary for information, 


Robert Blastock, President, Donerail, Ky. 
Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 36 Weed- 
land Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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dog hair or something else in it be- 
sides pure wool, because I examined 
some in New York and also in Ne- 
braska. When scoured wool sells at 
$1.75 to $2.00 per pound, would $3.00 
for yarn give the spinner a fair profit? 
A great many people told me that they 
had been informed that they had bet- 
ter buy their woolen cloth now for 
next year, as it would be impossible 
then to get any, as the government 
was going to need all the wool for the 
army. These people could hardly be- 
lieve me when I informed them of the 
fact that there were nearly 9,000,000 
pounds of wool from last year for sale 
in Portland warehouses about March 1. 
Many Eastern people believed that we 
were getting $1.00 per pound for our 
wool last year. Some one has been 
scattering wrong information. Lamb- 
ing is in full swing here, weather fine, 
grass fair, rain needed, wool clip good. 

K. O. KOHLER, Ellensburg, Wash. 





SHEARING IN MONTANA 





The first Montana wool, 1918 clip to 
reach the warehouses is reported from 
Dillon, where shearing is now in pro- 
gress. It is estimated that Beaverhead 
county will exceed its 1917 yield be- 
cause of the favorable winter and the 
excellent condition of the herds. No 
wool has been contracted, but the 
growers are expecting a 60-cent aver- 
age, which with its more than 3,000,000 
pound clip, would give the county 
$2,000,000 for its product —L. W. 





NO MORE MEATLESS DAYS 





On April 3 Mr. advised 
some of the state food administrators 
that for the present meatless days 
would not be re-established and® that 
he hoped there would be no need for 
meatless days in the future. We be- 
lieve, therefore, that the producer can 
pursue his way without fear of undue 
restrictions in meat consumption. Nat- 
urally, there should be no waste of 
meat, but within-reasonable limits the 
public may safely satisfy their desires 
for meat foods without in any way in- 
terfering with a supply for export. 


Hoover 
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